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Translator’s Introduction 


In the late 1970s and early 80s, France built a nu¬ 
clear power complex that would come to supply 
nearly eighty percent of its electricity needs. This 
required the building of several power stations and 
many other pieces of large infrastructure. During 
the years of planning and construction, people in 
France gradually became aware of the dangers and 
impacts of nuclear energy, and some fought devel¬ 
opment projects related to it. One of these fights 
took place in the small coastal town of Plogoff, a 
rural community of sailors and farmers in Brit¬ 
tany. Plogoff was near a proposed site for a 1300 
megawatt production plant. After years of strug¬ 
gle, including fighting a six-week occupation by 
French police and military forces, the project was 
canceled. This book collects the stories of women 
who were involved in this struggle, which was the 
first (and only?) success of its kind in the anti¬ 
nuclear movement. 

The roundtable discussions collected in 
this book took place before the battle was won, 
shortly after the six week occupation known as 
the Public Utilities Inquiry. This inquiry served as 
the democratic process by which affected popu- 
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lations were provided information regarding the 
proposed project so they could make an informed 
decision to allow or reject it. A film documenting 
these events, Plogoff: Des Pierres Centre Des Fusils 
( Plogoff.■ Stones against Rifles), showcases this peri¬ 
od, beginning with the famous phrase from then 
President Valery Giscard: “There will be no ques¬ 
tion of imposing a nuclear project on the French 
to which they are deeply opposed after they have 
been completely informed.” In the case of Plogoff, 
it was clear before the inquiry began that the lo¬ 
cal populations of several towns throughout the 
area had informed themselves and were widely 
opposed to the construction of a nuclear power 
plant on the stormy and earthquake-prone shores 
of Point du Raz. Accordingly, they elected officials 
who ran on promises to oppose the plant, several 
of whom ostentatiously or quietly betrayed their 
electorate. As the bureaucratic processes pushed 
on despite the opposition, Plogoff (as well as Tro- 
gor, Primelin, and other towns) realized that they 
were being forced to allow the project. At this time, 
French law required the mayor of the town to post 
a notice that would mark the beginning of the 
Public Utilities Inquiry—without this, the inquiry 
could not begin and the project would be held up. 
Plogoff’s mayor refused, so the regional govern- 


ment appointed another official to post the notice 
by force and held the inquiry in police vans in¬ 
stead of in the mayor’s office. These vans, offering 
the people of the region the information needed 
to make a so-called democratic decision, came to 
and left Plogoff daily for six weeks, along with 
many riot police and a grenade-dropping helicop¬ 
ter. A number of vans were needed to house all 
of the information, and many police were needed 
to protect the documents (from protestors and 
would-be arsonists, who by some accounts made 
an attempt or two on the documents). If these 
events do not offer a vivid account of the sham of 
democracy, it is hard to imagine what would. 

I took up the translation of Women of Plogoff for 
a number of reasons. First, these women’s stories 
recount one of the too-few victories against in¬ 
dustrialism, a victory not only in the sense that 
the proposed nuclear power plant was never built, 
but also in the sense that the struggle itself caused 
a widespread questioning and rejection of the lies 
of industrial progress. For some, I should point out, 
this new critique may have ultimately led to to 
green capitalist solutions, and seems at times to 
have fallen short of questioning the state, capital, 
or civilization itself. Yet I find the attitudes and 
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discussions collected here provocative and inter¬ 
esting, as they took place in the absence of mod¬ 
ern critiques and rose out people’s lived experi¬ 
ence. In addition to theoretical contributions, this 
struggle enabled the people of Plogoff to value 
their lives and their land in a way that was not 
blind to the global catastrophe of industrial civi¬ 
lization. They realized early on that this was not 
just about Plogoff, but the innate destructiveness 
of Progress. At least this is what I see happening in 
the discussions offered here (as well as in the film 
mentioned above). 

Secondly, their approach to defending the 
region involved a very loose and open campaign, 
which mostly entailed direct action. There was a 
committee, though everyone was encouraged to 
do as much or as little of whatever they pleased to 
stop the project, with or without the committee. 
One may rightly point out that it was the election 
of Francois Mitterand that finally put an end to 
the project, and hence the victory was ultimately 
political. While this may be true, it is also true that 
Plogoff became active out of a recognition that 
politics, or at least politics void of illegal and direct 
action, would not help them achieve their ends. It 
was when they realized that elected officials were 
only there to betray and pacify them that barri- 
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cades were erected and rocks began to fly (and 
it was subsequent to these actions that a tangible 
victory became possible). 

Finally, I want to make this story available 
to others simply because I so thoroughly enjoyed 
reading what it was they did here and what they 
(the women, at least) thought about it. From the 
spreading of garbage and manure, to placing fake 
(though not exactly inert!) bombs, to holding 
rock-throwing Masses and building barricades... 
the people of this quiet town show their ability 
to get quite nasty. More important, though, is the 
prominent role women played in these events — 
eighty year old women carrying large rocks to 
barricade the region, a group of women follow¬ 
ing and harassing police on reconnaissance across 
the countryside on foot, and a number of other 
stories display the iron wills and fierce determina¬ 
tion of these women. As I initially read this book, 
I was continually impressed with their various ap¬ 
proaches and the simple fact that though they had 
some outside help, this was their struggle, and it 
manifested beautifully, without constraint. 

By some strange coincidence, I originally began 
translating this book about three weeks before the 
tsunami and subsequent (and ongoing) nuclear di- 
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saster in Japan. For various reasons, it has only been 
now that I have completed it, though its pertinence 
today holds strong. The US government has every 
intention to begin building new nuclear power 
plants (after a thirty year hiatus), now marketed as 
green energy, since the current economic order has 
found market-oriented solutions to the environ¬ 
mental crisis (which apparently has only to do with 
carbon dioxide). 

Anyone with the desire can find ongoing re¬ 
porting on the fallout from the most recent disaster 
as well as the continuing effects of the too-long 
list of similar nuclear assaults against life, including 
but certainly not limited to:Three Mile Island, the 
Hanford Nuclear Complex, Chernobyl, all urani¬ 
um mines, all of the roughly 2,000 nuclear weap¬ 
ons test detonations, leaking storage units, depleted 
uranium shells, the ongoing creation of waste with 
no known safe or permanent method of disposal... 
A short look at any of these issues is enough to 
lead one to realize that the nuclear war, like the so¬ 
cial war, is waged against us at every moment (see 
the movie Silkwood for an instance where these 
two wars merge). Though this might not always 
resemble the paranoid and spectacular media that 
permeated cold-war times, with tremendous apoc¬ 
alyptic moments of devastation, the effect is essen- 
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daily the same: horrifying death and disfigurement, 
a toxic environment, unspeakable destruction, and 
the rule of Science. A few years ago I met a man 
who grew up near Hanford. He showed me a scar 
that spanned the base of his neck from his thyroid¬ 
ectomy, telling me that all of his childhood friends 
are dead from cancer, and that his children, who 
did not grow up near Hanford, have all had their 
thyroids removed as well. 

Few of us need more reminders of the im¬ 
mediacy of environmental collapse; we are bom¬ 
barded by them daily. Here in the US, though, 
many development projects are poised to worsen 
the situation, and nearly everyone reading this 
probably has a planned project (power plant, trans¬ 
port infrastructure, mine, processing plant) in her or 
his own backyard. As a success story that is unique 
on a few levels, Women of Plogoff has something 
to offer anyone preparing to battle development 
projects: maybe inspiration, maybe an example that 
dovetails nicely with Peter Gelderloos’ arguments 
in The Failure of Nonviolence, maybe a much-needed 
distancing from our perceptions of typical environ¬ 
mental activists, or the simple lesson offered by one 
of the women: 

We do not want the plant. 

And we fight to not have it. 
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Forward 


This book does not claim to relate the events 
which took place during the public utilities in¬ 
quiry, nor is it a study of the reasons for which 
we oppose nuclear energy and the installation of 
a four-unit nuclear power plant capable of 1300 
megawatts at the Pointe du Raz. Others have dealt 
with these issues in works that we have noted at 
the end of this piece. 

Our intention is to give, to these women whom 
we respect so much for their struggle, the occa¬ 
sion to recount what they experienced, in order 
to publish it. We would like to let their voices 
be heard. That is why we are content to listen to 
them and to transcribe their words. A public read¬ 
ing was organized before putting this to press, in 
order to avoid any possible errors. 

In order to facilitate the comprehension 
of the text we were obliged to compose certain 
notes and certain passages, printed in italics. 

We have—deliberately—made the fewest of 
these interventions as possible, in order to not dis¬ 
rupt a discourse that speaks for itself. 
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Introduction 


This book collects the words of the women of PIogojf as 
we recorded them during weekly meetings in April, May, 
and June of 1980, after the public utilities inquiry. 

The idea of this people’s testimony came to us on 
March 6 th in Quimper, during the trial of eleven hostages 
arrested in the act in Plogoff at the February 29 th raid. 

That same morning, behind their mayor, more 
than one hundred residents of Plogoff, slingshots in 
hand, presented themselves to the prefecture in order to be 
charged along with the accused. The police chief refused to 
arrest them. We were able to force ourselves into the court 
that was closed-off by the police. In the courtroom there 
was a majority of women from Plogoff, afraid for those 
who would have to appear. 

For many among them, it was their first contact 
with the legal system of their country: the system was 
going to judge the accused, none of whom were hoodlums, 
nor thieves, nor criminals, for whom the only fault was 
to demonstrate—like the others—their opposition to the 
installation of a nuclear power plant. 

These women expected a smooth trial. 

The charges against the accused were paltry, which 
is to say non-existent. 

The disdainful attitude of the magistrates, the con- 


certed declarations of the Mobile Gendarmerie provoked 
disgust and anger which had to be silenced under penalty 
of removal from the room. 

From women who came to testify. 

From women of all ages, housewives and mothers 
for the most part, still traumatized by what happened 
in Trogor. 

They told how on that day, February 29, the 
Mobile Gendarmerie burst out, swore at them in the 
most inappropriate ways, spat in theirfaces, shoved them, 
mistreated them, and arrested eleven of them. 

The emotion and indignation of the public con¬ 
trasted with the indifference of the judges. 

The trial was tumultuous, the recesses numer¬ 
ous—which was when we could speak amongst ourselves. 

The women told us of the battle they waged 
against the public utilities inquiry and the occupation 
that was imposed upon them; we felt that the whole 
population was working side by side. 

We talked of the antinuclear struggle. 

For more than eight years we took part in this 
struggle, and not only in Brittany. 

In 1977, we participated, with many other Bret¬ 
ons, in a protest against the construction of a breeder- 
reactor in Creys-Malville (Isere). There we knew that 
the government would stop at nothing to impose nuclear 
power. It was a surprise to everyone there, and we were 
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eighty thousand strong. An impression of powerlessness 
that could give way to despair. And we told them that 
the struggle of Plogojfgave us back our hope. 

We met again on March 17. The inquiry was 
finally over—the eleven hostages freed—but the fight 
continued. There were still accused and no one knew 
when they would be judged. 

The women told us: “The government wants the 
power station, we don’t; we won’t give up. ” 

We then proposed to these women whom we re¬ 
spect so much for their struggle and their determination 
to recount what they had experienced. 

Many of them came to testify. 

From each of these meetings we took the impres¬ 
sion of women wishing to be informed, to understand, 
women with an incontrovertible honesty, sincerely con¬ 
vinced of the justice of their struggle and concerned for 
democracy. 

Remarkable, courageous women, with unshake- 
able determination. 
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Part 1 
They 
Came in 
the Night 


The mayors of Cap Sizun communes affected by the 
public utilities inquiry refused to post the prefectural de¬ 
cree announcing the inquiry. 

On January 23, at four in the morning, Mr. 
Goudard, subprefect of economic affairs, carried out the 
posting of the prefectural decree upon the shutters of the 
city hall of Plogoff. 

He was escorted by the Mobile Gendarmerie ve¬ 
hicles to assist him, nine of which accompanied him to 
the city hall. 


THE NIGHT OF THE POSTING 

When they came to post their decree, they came 
in the night like thieves, like bandits. Oh, that 
shocked me! We were expecting them to come, 
but not like that! 

We had just had a monthly meeting that 
night. We said at that meeting that it was possible 
they would come to make the posting, day or night, 
perhaps even during the night. In Pellerin 1 that’s 
how they did it. People didn’t believe them, they 
said “It’s not true, town halls aren’t open at night.” 
Then they said “Okay, for those who feel capable 

1 Le Pellerin, near Nantes, where the EDF [Electricite de France] 
planned the construction of another nuclear power facility and 
also came up against opposition from the entire population. 
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to stay the night, stay” and we kept watch duties. 
We stayed all night; and at four in the morning, 
they arrived. Well, then I was scared. We thought 
they would come in three or four cars.They came 
in six small cars and trucks with many gendarmes 
inside, in the middle of the night, as if we were 
under the Occupation. 

— We were there, we waited for them in the 
courtyard of the town hall. They came in from all 
around. So many trucks for so few people, and for 
so little: to post a piece of paper! Coming in such 
numbers for so little! 

And they knew very well how many of us there 
were, since the local police were there! They had 
to show their forces from the start: they wanted to 
show themselves. 

— Well, I wasn’t scared; no, they couldn’t do 
much. 

It was the first time I saw the Mobile Gendarmer¬ 
ie that way. We saw them at the protest in Quim- 
per, also in Nantes, but it wasn’t the same. 

— “You’re not ashamed to show up in such 
numbers to put up a piece of paper?” 

— A guy says to me in Breton “N’eo ket echu 
ganeoc’h c’hoaz, it’s not over yet, we’re coming back.” 

— “Oh,” I said to him, “you’ve still got the 
nerve to speak Breton! You don’t dare speak Bret- 
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on when you come to do things like this!” 

Oh, that shocked me! 

— Oh, for me that was despair. 

If all of Plogoff had been there, there would have 
been a brawl: but we were only thirty or so, almost 
all women: men have no patience! You want to 
keep men up there all night? They didn’t believe 
it! There were ten men to the thirty women. 

Nobody slept, we woke them up, we kicked 
up a row: we took cars, we started honking up and 
down all of the streets. We went crazy. 

When the relief came at six, it was over. People 
came afterwards. 

The public utilities inquiry was to begin the first of Feb¬ 
ruary. The mayors of Plogo ff, Primelin, Goulien, Cleden 
refused to open their doors. The prefect, Jourdan, decided 
to send “annex mayors” to the four communes. 

In Plogoff these “annex mayors”first parked at 
Saint-Yves, at the exit of the town, on the road to Pointe 
du Raz, then at Trogor at the entrance of the town, on 
a vacant lot. 

During the night of January 31 st to February 1 st , 
the population set up barricades at the four access roads 
into Plogoff 
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THE NIGHT OF THE 31st 

Starting that night , the cold entered my body and 
would stay throughout the inquiry...a deathly cold. 

I’ve never been so afraid in my life as I was the 
night of the 31 st .The weather was intense. A storm! 
Rain! Wind! There were barricades everywhere. 
They were well placed, they were sound. The four 
streets, the four entrances to Plogoff were blocked. 
At the Loch, there was a great barricade, it was ex¬ 
cellent! It was there where they had to force their 
way in, where they had to knock hard to enter. 

And they shot at us immediately. 

They came with all of their lights off. From the 
Loch we couldn’t see. We didn’t realize it. That’s 
why we didn’t know how many there were. 

It was night, we couldn’t really see them. But 
when we saw them coming down into town, that 
was terrible. It shocked us to see the trucks com¬ 
ing down. 

Worse than seeing the Germans arrive: because at 
least the Germans came during the daytime: these 
people always came at night. 

The Germans got in without a fight, that 
was more an occupation. 

— When the Germans arrived, I went to the 
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wash-house, I turned right around, and I hid my¬ 
self so as to not watch. Well, the CRS 2 3 , that was 
worse. 

— I think that’s what affected me the most, 
when they arrived with their big riot shields. 
“What is it you’ve got there, a windshield or a 
rock-shield?”We were afraid... 

— I felt uneasy as I watched them coming 
down. The barricade, the stream that separated us, 
it wasn’t bezef. We were on edge as we waited.The 
night, the lights, seeing the trucks arrive one after 
another! We didn’t expect it to be that way. With 
the lights of the barricade we saw helmets, riot 
shields shining. I don’t know. It was the first time 
we saw that!..And in the night it was... oh-la-la, 
the storm! 

It all had a strange effect on us. It was disturbing 
to see the CRS at night. You asked yourself: “what 
is going on?”And they kept coming and coming... 
And the slowness with which they came down. 
Sure of themselves. And the rain and the wind! 

2 Translator’s note - CRS: La Direction centrale Compangie re¬ 
publican de securite, the CRS is an arm of the Police Nationale 
serving for event security, border protection, and other duties. 
They are quick to assemble and mobilize, often comprised of 
individuals who reside in the area in which they serve. Most fa¬ 
mously, the CRS are used to control riots and protests. 

3 Translator’s note - Arabic for “a lot” - “It wasn’t much”. 
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It was gloomy that night. From our homes we saw 
Cleden to the northeast, we saw several fires and 
we saw cars leaving with headlights on and others 
arriving with their parking lights. We wondered 
what it was. There we knew it was Langroix 4 go¬ 
ing off. It was Langroix falling. 

It gave us a strange sensation: it made it seem like 
war. 

The trucks piled up. It was a veritable army. And 
they lined up practically all the way to the Bay 5 , as 
they did to the Loch. 

Ah! It was terrible for us when we saw 
them pass our house. Some came by foot, they 
were deployed all along the road. We said: “Still 
more? Still?” We did nothing but say to them: 
“More?” 

We showed them our empty hands. 

There was a storm. 

We asked ourselves “What’s going to happen?” 
They came very slowly. 

We had the impression it was an army. 

It was simply unbelievable! Trucks! Rifles! 

4 Langroix. The population of Cleden(-Cap-Sizun) also had put 
up barricades. 

5 La Baie des Trepasses. The road to the bay and headed 
towards Plogoff was barricaded. 
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The ranks who marched did not make a sound 
when we insulted them: “You have no shame!” It 
was unimaginable! 

We insulted them. We said everything to them. 
They had no response for us. We were in a rage. 
Even those in rank who marched along the ditch 
lowered their heads. And in the trucks, some of 
them lowered their heads too. After that, we went 
crazy. Oh it was horrible! 

Our youth who spent the night at the barricade 
came home defeated, like beaten dogs. Not glori¬ 
fied, but beaten dogs! They shot grenades at us! 
Since they didn’t retreat fast enough, they had 
grenades thrown at them. There was one who got 
a grenade in his hands. His hands were in such 
a state! Another on his arms, his arm muscles 
were seriously damaged. The youth said to us: 
“Go home Ma’am, don’t stay here, they’re crazy! 
They’re going to throw grenades.They’re going to 
throw more.” And we said to them: “Bravo! Well 
done! You’ve done great!.” 

You would have thought them old, so run-down 
were these youth of eighteen, twenty. 
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THE PLANT, THEY IMPOSED IT UPON US 

Look how they came, at four in the morning, I 
don’t think that’s how it’s done. 

They came, like thieves in the night. They made 
themselves at home in our town for six weeks. 

— A police force the likes of this is what 
came down on us. Truly, I didn’t expect such an 
attack. No, it was disgusting. 

But what was it? 

They wanted to crush us! And what a way to do it! 
We are disgusted by the process! 

When we saw these things, it made us ashamed to 
be French. It was discouraging. 

The misery of being called something like that! 
There was revolt, angst, but also the sadness of be¬ 
ing treated like this by French people. 

It was terrible. 

Starting that night, the cold entered my body and 
would stay throughout the inquiry...a deathly cold. 

We realize that this is what mobilized the whole 
population. Nobody expected such a deployment 
of forces. 

It is this very thing that galvanized everybody. 
Certainly, among certain populations, that would 
have been enough to stop everybody; but they 
didn’t know the character of our land, that’s it. 
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We said to one another “My god, if that plant is 
built, well, it’ll get a lot worse.” 


THAT NIGHT, IT WAS AWFUL 
IN THE TOWN HALL COURTYARD 

We were forced back from the barricades at the 
Loch. 

People came to the courtyard to take refuge. 

We didn’t know where the gendarmes were going. 
We didn’t know where to go. 

We were panicked. 

The lane was clear: they could pass. 

The road was clear. 

And still, all the same, they charged! 

They were all lined up in front of the town hall. 
And we, backed up against it, some in the court¬ 
yard. 

They shot at us: there are women who fainted. 
They fired at point blank: that set the tone pretty 
quick! 

They threw grenades into the town hall courtyard. 

- In fact, on the very first day, they pro¬ 
voked, by throwing grenades at point blank, while 
they were in Plogoff: they were right there, that’s 
provocation! They fired at point blank! 

It was really terrible! Awful! 
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— Inside the town hall, I thought I was dead, 
so much had they... 

They tried to take the town hall! 

— I’m telling you, if there hadn’t been a back 
door through which we could escape, we’d have 
all suffocated there. With the grenades they had 
thrown. They threw them right up to the door, 
and all the smoke that came inside..and we were 
in there like sardines. 

Ah! I saw myself under such an attack and I said 
“We’re fucked!” 

Luckily, there was that back door so we could get 
out, without that we’d have all been victims. 
When I saw Amelie being carried, I thought she’d 
really been hurt, motionless... 

She was hurt. She was there, in front of the town 
hall, and when they started firing, she thought of 
her daughter. She came to the exit of the town hall 
on the road, and there she found her daughter. It 
was in returning to the town hall that she was hurt. 
There were a hundred or so of us, we were scared. 
We didn’t know what to expect. 

We didn’t know. 

We didn’t know what tear gas was. 

We didn’t know what they were going to do to us 
in the courtyard of the town hall. 

We had just passed the whole night fighting. See- 
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ing them charging at people who were doing 
nothing, who weren’t throwing anything, I won¬ 
dered what they were going to do, if they weren’t 
going to shoot them down. 

I was afraid! Oh! I was afraid! 

They came into Plogoff, I don’t see any reason for 
them to shoot at people there; from the moment 
they entered Plogoff, they had nothing to shoot 
us about! 

We thought it was a safe place, since we found 
refuge in the town hall, believing it was a shelter 
for us: and they started shooting at us. 

We really didn't know what they were going to do. 

— There, they threw the grenades in! 

I got one. A lot of people were upset. Luckily we 
were covered up to the nose and protected all over, 
otherwise... 

The mayor made a speech in the courtyard of the 
town hall, saying “There, they can do nothing to 

I >5 

us! 

And it’s there that they wantonly bombarded us! 
We didn’t know what to expect anymore. 

Seeing a regiment like that, trucks coming end¬ 
lessly in the night... 

We were really on edge. We lived on edge, waiting 
for them. When they arrived, a lot of people were 
panicked. 
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We had never seen tear gas! We panicked over that. 
The night went on for an eternity. 

— Me, I thought they were going to take 
possession of city hall despite all opposition, even 
if it meant shooting people doum. People were trau¬ 
matized. 

When I got inside, I wondered: 

“ What am I doing here? And now where are we 
going to go?” 

— Me, I wasn’t thinking about anything any 
longer, I couldn’t breath anymore. I said: “That’s it! 

I won’t ever see my house again! It’s over!” 

I thought they were going to take the town hall. 

A journalist from the area, who was at the 
barricade at the Loch, said to us: “What are you 
going to do there? What is this ridiculous barri¬ 
cade? Battles aren’t done in this way. Sit down on 
the roadway, they won’t trample you! 

In the center of Plogoff, I said to him: 

“So, you were able to sit in the roadway?” 

— Oh! he said to me, I don’t believe it! Did 
you see what they did?” 
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Part 2: 

An 

Anti-Nuclear 

Struggle 


The anti-nuclear struggle did not begin with the public 
utilities inquiry, in January of 1980: it had already been 
going on for many years. 

Beginning in 1974, information about nuclear power 
began circulating in Cap-Sizun, as in other places all 
over Brittany, where one saw CRINs and CLINs (local 
and regional committees for nuclear information) multi¬ 
ply. After an unprecedented popular mobilization against 
the construction project of a nuclear power plant in Erde- 
ven, the antinuclear combat polarized in 1915 in Brit¬ 
tany, at the site of the Porsmoguer, which seems to have 
been chosen by the EDF, while at Plogojf the militant 
ecologists kept on the alert. 

Up until 1976, the majority of the population 
in Plogojf didn’t seem really concerned and could not 
believe that a nuclear power plant would be constructed 
in a place like Pointe du Raz. 

However in June of 1976, as soon as the danger 
became clear, the population reacted vigorously against 
the EDF project in raising its first barricades. 

Afterwards, the people were ceaseless in respond¬ 
ing blow for blow. 

More and more informed, more and more moti¬ 
vated, more and more mobilized, the population of Plog- 
ojf spontaneously gathered on the barricades, on January 
31, 1980. 


they came in the night 
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The repression which, from then on, descended 
upon them did nothing but reinforce the determination 
of an entire community which refused not only the im¬ 
plantation of a plant in its territory, but also and above 
all nuclear power with all it brings, a community which 
revolted against the violence done against it, and who 
decided to fight til the end...because that is its DUTY. 


HISTORY OF A STRUGGLE 

In 1973, only young people were antinuclear. 
Parents weren’t really interested. You heard them 
sometimes talk of nuclear power, without think¬ 
ing it might happen in Plogoff. 

— My father, in the beginning, was for it. 
“There won’t be any tourists, we’ll be left alone.” !!! 
How many yelling matches we had at the table! 
Evit Buhez ar C’hap 6 brought us to our senses about 
nuclear power in 1974. In the beginning, there was 
no response. It was the “long hairs”.That’s how the 
people of Plogoff are. We don’t need them! 

— I didn’t know anything. I trusted them. I 
learned many things with them. 

— Me too! 

6 Evit Buhez ar C'Hap (For the Life of the Cape) —An ecological 
association of Cap-Sizun, founded in 1975. It seems that there is 
some confusion with the Regional Committee for Nuclear Informa¬ 
tion (CRIN) of Cap-Sizun which organized meetings as early as 1974. 
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— I didn’t know it was a plant! I asked my 
husband, he told me it was like Brennilis. 7 “Oh, I 
don’t even know what they have in Brennilis! And 
what is there in Brennilis?” 

— A small plant. 

- Oh!” 

He told me: “It’s dangerous!” 

— To them, at For the Life of the Cape, it’s 
not only nuclear power, nor the Plogoff site, it’s in 
general, in all of France. 

There were several meetings. 

They had information, arguments. They know a 
lot of things. 

Before 1976, we weren’t so concerned. 

In the beginning, we... no, we didn’t react, I know. 
We didn’t want to believe Plogoff would be cho¬ 
sen! 

We didn’t think of it. 

It’s really since we raised the barricades. Before, we 
talked about it, but we didn’t believe they would 
come to Plogoff, because Pointe du Raz is a tour¬ 
ist attraction that everyone knows. 

In that moment we created a defense committee. 


7 In Brennilis, in the Arree Mountains, there is a 70 Megawatt 
nuclear power plant (UNNG Reactor). 
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JUNE 1976 

Tuesday, June 1 

An EDF delegation announces to the mayor of Plogoff that 
core drilling would commence June 8. 

Friday, June 4 

Creation of the Defense Committee, presided by the mayor. 
Call with tracts and press to the population to attend a 
special session of the town council on the next day. 
Saturday, June 5 

Town council meeting with the participation of part of the 
population. 

Dispatch of a motion to the prefecture. 

Under pressure of the population present, decision of a city 
decree restricting access to the site for vehicles weighing over 
two tons. 

Sunday, June 6 and Monday, June 7 

Distribution of tracts throughout the region inviting people 
to demonstrate in front of the Plogoff town hall on Tuesday 
June 8 at 6 o’clock. 

Tuesday, June 8 
Many people. 

Organization of barricades on the four access routes. 

A delegation led by the deputy comes to the prefecture in the 
morning. No EDF trucks. 

Wednesday, June 9 

The drilling trucks don’t come. 

Thursday, June 10 

The mayor, summoned by the prefect, demands that the 
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Plogojf site be removed from the Nuclear Site Map of 
France. 

He declares his opposition to geological drilling operations 
and that if the EDF insists he will not be responsible for 
the violence that may ensue. 

That night, the EDF Tours facility region announces the re¬ 
port of core drilling in the autumn. This decision is known 
in Plogoff the next day. 


HISTORY OF A STRUGGLE (CONTINUED) 

You participated in the barricades of 1976? 

— Yes, everyone here participated in the 
drilling barricades in 1976 to prevent the vans 
from passing. We held it three nights and three 
days. 

— Sometimes we slept in the grass. We had 
relief shifts. 

— We prevented the truck that wanted to 
force its way through from passing: he didn’t pass: 
no, no! He turned around. 

The police chief came to tell us they were leaving 
and coming back in September. From then on, we 
always expected them... 

— That, that was also difficult. We were tired. 
All the more so since we were so few and we were 
being ridiculed, especially at the beginning. Be- 
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cause that first time, we were the butt of the jokes. 
Some of the population didn’t get us at first. 

— On the last barricade, there were many 
people: not everyone, but there were more than 
during those first days. The people got informed 
and at that moment came to join us. 

— At first, most didn’t understand the proj¬ 
ect. They didn’t see it would be a nuclear power 
plant! 

— We didn’t think much about that spot, so 
we were a little surprised when they sent us this 
power plant overnight. We were always against the 
plant here. The city counsel voted against it, we 
thought that was sufficient. 

We didn't want it. 


ELECTORAL PROMISES 

We trusted the words of our elected officials. 

The president of the republic promised! Why 
didn’t he keep his word?...He promised! 8 
“If you don’t want the plant, you won’t get it.” 
Why impose it on us now? Against the will of the 
residents? He deceived us, that’s it. 

8 Giscard in 1974: “There will be no question of imposing a nu¬ 
clear power project upon the French citizenry, should they be 
profoundly opposed to it having been completely informed.” 
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— Well, I understood on that first day that 
they were acting in contrast to their words... 

— And Guermeur 9 ! He really hurt us. Peo¬ 
ple who trust him admire Guermeur. They hold 
Guermeur in high regard. For them, he’s some¬ 
body! There are those in Plogoff who view him 
with pride [!] . 

He declared before the elections, “We will be at 
your sides if the population doesn’t want it”. 

It was a public declaration, at a public meeting! 
When he voted at the Conseil General, he came 
to us flaunting his voting ticket 10 . And we had to 
keep quiet. Then, I assure you, we were furious: 
we couldn’t contain ourselves. We said all kinds 
of things to him. We spat our disdain at him. For 
him, the people of Plogoff, just a band of glorified 
leftists. At any rate, he didn’t give a damn. The day 
the plant was finished, he’d walk away with the 
money he made. 

After the investigation, we went to see him at his 

9 Mr. Guy Guermeur deputy and counsellor of Finistere, RPR 
[Tr.: Rally for the Republic - a Right-wing French political party], 
after having been elected by the population of the Cape, had 
always forbidden the plan for a nuclear power plant in Plogoff. 

10 November 29,1978, the Conseil General of Finistere voted in 
favor of the construction of a nuclear power plant in Plogoff by a 
vote of 28 to 17 (the left voting against). Guermeur left the room 
to show the people of Plogoff his voting ticket (yes to the plant) 
which he was taking to the ballot box. 
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office in Pont-Croix. We asked him direct ques¬ 
tions: he beat around the bush. He either didn’t 
respond or he told us lies. 

For more than two hours, we learned nothing. We 
left, it was pathetic! 

And the leftist parties? 

The all said they were against it, even the PC 
[Communist Party]. 

Members of the PC were with us at the first bar¬ 
ricades in 1976. Afterward... 11 
Mazeas 12 , the Mayor of Douarnenez was clear, is 
he still? 

At the PS [Socialist Party], Erwan Geugen helped 
us create the committee. 

Those of the PSU [Unified Socialist Party] always 
gave us a hand. 

And now? 

We don’t trust them anymore. 


11 After...: allusion to the declaration of Georges Marchais in 
Rennes in favor of a nuclear plant in Brittany, February 22,1979. 
Ever since, the PC Federation of Sud-Finistere voted clearly in 
favor of the construction of a nuclear plant in Plogoff “to give 
Brittany the means of its development: yes to nuclear”, sic! 

12 Mazeas, of the PC, declared his opposition to the construc¬ 
tion of the plant in Plogoff, but in December of 1980, his opposi¬ 
tion didn’t seem so firm, on the contrary. 
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We aren’t so much into politics anymore. Rather, 
we are ecological. 


DEMOCRACY IN PLOGOFF 

The municipality represents something. 

The residents of Plogoff prize the representation 
of their mayor. 

— The Mayor of Plogoff, for us, was like De 
Gaulle in his time. 

He held out, he deserves the credit, above all at 
his age. 

He worked and so did Annie Carval. 

Those are the people who deserve the credit. 

She’s good, Annie. She slaved away, she lost thir¬ 
teen pounds. She’s good. She deserves credit. 

Not everyone can do her work. 

— I feel like having a woman heading the 
committee, that calmed a lot of people. They were 
still nervous. I don’t know if it would have been 
the same with a man. 

There would have been conflicts, they’re more 
nervous. 

Annie is calm. She explains things calmly. She sees 
farther than some people. We throw rocks, we don’t 
think of what comes next, all the while, she, she will. 
We sometimes acted without thinking. She, she 
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has the responsibility for everyone in front of the 
tribunals. She’s the one who directs everything. 
She’s the president of the Defense Committee. 

In Plogoff, it was organized. We immediately cre¬ 
ated a defense committee. 

That’s what saved us. 

You must first be organized. 

It would have turned out badly if there hadn’t 
been any organization to moderate people from 
time to time, because things could get out of 
hand. It goes quick sometimes. Sometimes people 
weren’t happy. But you have to know what to do 
and how to do it. 


THE DECISION WAS ALWAYS 
MADE COLLECTIVELY 

They came and asked us: 

“What do we do?” 

People would say: you have to do this... you can’t 
do that... 

Some would say this, others said no... 

The decision was always made collectively. 

People came to ask us what had to be done. They 
did nothing without first asking the women. 
“Annie’s not there?” 

“Guiguite?” 
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Annie, often, settled the disagreemenst: she’s the 
president. But she never did anything alone, she 
never decided alone. She always came as our equal. 
We listened to her a lot at Plogoff. 

- Okay, sure, but not everyone there lis¬ 
tened to her! 

Was there always consultation? 

No, sometimes it just happened that way. 

For example, the 31st, everyone went to the bar¬ 
ricades. 

We had no idea, and everyone went to the bar¬ 
ricades. And every day that was like that. 

Many actions were improvised. 

Everyone played his or her small role. 

We didn’t consult one another. Everything worked 
anyways. And that disgusted them. 

— We were in groups of two or three. 

If you wanted to make a little barricade, go make 
your barricade. 

Everyone did what they wanted to do. 

(For the youth) each to their own little action. 
Plogoff worked well because it was made up of 
locals. Sure, there was help from outside, that we 
certainly can’t leave out. But from the beginning, 
it was the people of Plogoff. 
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How did the mobilization of Plogoff happen? 

— Me, I was in the struggle from the begin¬ 
ning: but the population was very slow in mobi¬ 
lizing. 

— There are people who weren’t at all inter¬ 
ested, who didn’t help at the meetings.They were 
available, and yet they didn’t come, up until the 
most difficult moment. 

— We didn’t either, we didn’t act like we do 
now. We only came once in awhile. 

And we realize that it was that night of January 31 
that mobilized the whole population. That’s what 
motivated us. We couldn’t forget that night. No¬ 
body expected such a deployment of force. 

There were people who previously weren’t so 
concerned and who came during the public utili¬ 
ties inquiry... when they saw the police forces! 

And it’s true... 

That the plant was coming... 

Until then, they didn’t believe it. 

— Hey, me neither! Me neither! 

— What impressed me the most was that ev 
erybody, the whole population showed up at 5 am 
every day. Every day. 

— It’s true, every day there were a lot of 
people. 

It was very curious... (silence) 
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That helped us. 

— Me, I find what helped us the most was 
when the doctors came. It was the medical com¬ 
munity. They know more than us. That encour¬ 
aged us. 

Before they called us leftists, we were called every¬ 
thing. And of course, that wasn’t aired on TV. 

The first day, we were isolated: in the end we 
weren’t alone anymore. Everyone was in solidarity. 
Everyone was great. During the inquiry, nobody 
spoke ill of others. You didn’t hear any gossip. 
There weren’t any bad people in Plogoff. 

That was good. 

You received outside help. People came to support you? 
During the inquiry, there were people who came. 
That made us happy. That comforted us. We felt 
like we weren’t all alone. 

After the events on February 29, there were a lot 
of people. It was spontaneous. 

The prosecutor reproached us for calhng on peo¬ 
ple to come. It’s spontaneous. It’s the people who 
decided. 

We didn’t say: “Come”. 

People came when they saw people revolting. 

The youth who was the first to be arrested, Ro- 
sporden, I remember that he was next to us the 
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first night at the Loch, the first night of the bar¬ 
ricades. He was next to us. 

When he was taken, his parents told us that it was 
our fault because we had called on them. And yet, 
we had never made any calls, it was spontaneous. 
The boy, he was seventeen and a half, it was his 
parents’ responsibility to know where he was. In 
any case, we said “we are putting up barricades” 
but we didn’t say “come” to such and such a youth. 
Me, I never would have let the youth go, and I saw 
them there. Well, I have a boy of eighteen and a 
half and I certainly know where he goes and what 
he does. I think that it depends also on the kids’ 
upbringing. 

— When a boy of fifteen takes a grenade in 
the face, I don’t know! It’s the parents who are 
responsible! You can’t come blaming the Defense 
Committee for what goes on. 

There are people who showed up for the first time, 
they didn’t realize what was going on. 

— It was dangerous. It was quite dangerous. It was 
no fun and games. 

Some came out of curiosity, spectators with their 
babies, with their kids in the car. I don’t know 
how many I sent away! 

I’d tell them: “Don’t stay here! Back away!” 

Think about it! If a baby had taken a grenade, it 
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would have killed him! And how many times! 
How many times! We made them leave! ... When 
we could! 

Sometimes that was hard. We’d stay three, four 
days doing nothing because we couldn’t get them 
to back up. 


ROCKS 

The first rocks thrown were from the people of 
Plogoff. 

When they saw the invasion, they couldn’t prevent 
themselves! They didn’t understand what those 
people came to do in their home. It was instinctive. 
And it wasn’t even the youth. 

It was people in their forties, fifties. 

— They felt sick, ready to cry seeing those 
people coming into their home. 

The urge to do something: they picked up a rock. 
It’s not the old story of “bashing the cops”, far 
from it. They couldn’t bear to see something like 
that imposed upon them by force. 

— The gendarmes were very aggressive. 

I was shocked because they criticized us for throw¬ 
ing rocks when they had rifles. 

Rocks are nothing! 

I don’t see why we picked up rocks while they 
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were armed to the teeth. They had a rifle, a billy 
club, grenades.They had everything and we nothing. 
It’s revolting! 

That’s all we had. It was our only means of defense, 
rocks. 

No, we weren’t looking for violence. 

As the lawyers said 13 in speaking of stones, they 
were the stones of liberty. 

With bare hands, we were there. 

— Me, when I saw the first rocks, I was a 
little shocked. I said: “Wow! Rocks! That’s a bit 
much!” Insults, okay, but rocks! 

Eventually, I understood. 

It was their defense. 

When they were young, here in Plogoff, they 
passed the time by fighting with rocks. It was al¬ 
ways the weapon of war, rocks. Today’s generation, 
not so much. I don’t know how many times my 
brothers had gashes in their heads from rocks; al¬ 
ways a head full of gashes. 

Today’s generation, it’s not the same. 

And then in Plogoff, there are rocks everywhere. 
The walls were really tempting. 

The elderly couldn’t run, but that didn’t prevent 

13 Allusion to the defense plea of Master Mignard, during the 
trial hearing of March 17,1980. “Freedom is always on the side of 
those who throw stones against those who hold rifles.” 
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them from throwing stones. 

People helped one another: some of the elderly 
gave rocks to the youth. 

They saw that’s what we had to do. 

- A man who was close to retirement came 
one day. He stayed far, far away. But when he saw 
how things were going, he started throwing rocks. 
He said later to his wife: 

“It’s instinctive, I threw the rocks without really re¬ 
alizing it.’’ 

We had no choice but to throw rocks 

Annie said not to throw rocks, and we... we threw 
them! 

We knew our tactic: our stones. If we stopped 
throwing stones, we’d have been fucked! 

That’s what got us in the news. 

People started showing up then, when they saw 
that we were really revolting. 

Had we been non-violent, Plogoff would have 
been finished. In the beginning we talked about 
non-violence. Now that’s over! Sit in the middle 
of the road? No! 

The first day we sat in the road, but the tear gas 
came! 

If the gendarmes are there, it isn’t non-violence 
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that stops it. 

We are unarmed compared to them. 

They were the ones who first became violent. 

Somebody said to me: 

“I am against nuclear power, but not for violence...” 
And yeah, so then we can just stand there with our 
hands in our pockets and let the plant come. 
Actually the violence that did occur really height¬ 
ened awareness. 

Of course there are those against destruction, but 
it won’t work if there is no destruction. 

After the arrest of Eugene Coquet, for two, three 
days there was a calm over Plogolf. 

And then we went back to throwing rocks. 
Everyone was disappointed. 

People would say to one another: It can’t go on 
like this. It’s too calm. 

We had to do something. 

We had to show that we were there. 

For days they didn’t make a move. Since they had 
rocks thrown at them, they did nothing. 

They didn’t get orders to, no doubt! 

— Before I didn’t understand violence. 

A little is necessary, to push, to hold, but not exces¬ 
sive violence. 

If there had been no violence in Plogolf, well, no- 
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body would know what happened in Plogoff. 

— In my opinion it was the police coming 
to Plogoff that was violent. 

The violence committed by the people of Plogoff 
is nothing compared to that of the State and the 
gendarmes. 

— Somebody said to me: It’s not pitchforks 
we need, but long pikes with three-meter handles. 
With that, they won’t come. 

Pikes like that next time! 

— I was against the violence. 

I realized that I was afraid of such violence. If ever 
it were to continue we’d be overwhelmed. Vio¬ 
lence always scares me, because violence brings 
more violence. 

So I said to myself: if we teach our kids violence 
now, where will that take us one day? What does 
that serve? 

I consider it up to us to be heard without needing 
to resort to extreme violence. 

There hasn’t been extreme violence in Plogoff. No. 
But there’s a danger, it opens the door... 

PEOPLE ASK US WHY WE ARE AGAINST THE 
PLANT. 

AND WE ASK: WHY SUCH A PLANT? HERE? 
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We are quiet, here where we live. 

Up until now, no one asked to do anything here, 
no industry, no factories, they ignored us. The 
men had to leave and we had to manage alone 
when they left. No one asked anything of us and 
they never bothered with us. 

We do not want that plant. 

We are peaceful and quiet here, we want to live 
peacefully, let us finish our lives here, peacefully. 
We don’t need a pool here, the Baie de Trepasses 14 
is enough for us! Nor do we need so much elec¬ 
tricity! 

— Electricity, I don’t need it, I don’t watch 
TV, my joy is in the garden every night. 

And the heating, no thanks! I don’t need it. 

You can even do your cooking with wood. It’s bet¬ 
ter even. 

- That’s your choice, but we could still be 
quite comfortable without resorting to nuclear 
power. For that matter we don’t need all this elec¬ 
tricity. By the year 2000 it seems we’ll need much 
more, because we will consume a lot more, in do¬ 
ing what? 

Why do they want to make us to consume so 
much electricity? 

I believe there is another lifestyle to be had, with 
14 Translator’s note - Bay of the Dead 
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less waste and more reclamation of resources. 

— As for me, I’m against gadgets. There are 
kitchens that are solely gadget-based: everything 
is electric. People don’t know how to work with 
their hands anymore. 

It would be better to fight wastefulness. 

There where they want to construct the plant, it’s 
terrible: It’s a dangerous spot. There are crevasses 
everywhere on the coast. There are caves all over. 
It’s made of granite, but it’s totally decayed. 

On the side of the Point it’s decayed as well, older 
people call it the rotten coast. 

That’s also how it is where they want to build the 
power plant. 

It crumbles away easily. 

Every year we see the sea win over more land, and 
the wind erodes...Anyways, they can’t fight the sea. 
And if it’s true that there’s a faultline there as well! 
On the maps of seismic tremors made at the re¬ 
quest of the EDF the regions most likely to experi¬ 
ence the biggest seismic tremors were erased. I am 
seventy three years old and I have already experi¬ 
enced two earthquakes, the last one in the 50s. 

It’s like the port 15 ...There will not be one! Besides 

15 In the inquiry file, the construction of the power plant 
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we don’t want one! They deceive people.The dike 
can’t take it. Anybody with the slightest bit of 
common sense would not need that explained. It’s 
obvious.The sea is terrible, really terrible. 

In the public utilities inquiry file, EDF sums up in 
a few lines what CNEXO 16 analyzes for pages, and 
which deals with the most important things for us. 
For them (EDF), the less it’s spoken of, the better. 
Those from the CNEXO were particularly shocked 
to see only three lines on such an important thing. 
It’s that something was hidden. 

It would have been better to tell the truth. 

But that opened a lot of people’s eyes, when it’s 
not spoken of and everyone’s quiet! 

You can’t listen to what they say. They lie. 

To say there will be employment, that’s to deceive 
the people. 

They tried to bait the people 17 . 

The journeymen were summoned by mail to the 
prefecture: they are considering hiring the compa¬ 
nies for the work. They should well know that it’s 

accompanies the construction of a port. 

16 CNEXO: National Center for Oceanic Mining. Brest. See annex 
at the end of this book for the declaration of scientists on the 

“doctoring” of the EDF file. 

17 November 16,1980, the president of the regional chamber of 
commerce, Mr. Travers, declares: “Work and a nuclear factory; no 
nuclear factory and no work.” cf. Ouest-France 17 November 1980. 
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not a little company of four or five people who 
will do the work. They are building a plant on 
the Loire River: journeymen formed a partner¬ 
ship to make a large company The first phases 
of construction were awarded to them, but now 
it’s all for whoever is least expensive. And since 
the cheapest labor is foreign labor...and they had 
promised them work! 

There will be between two hundred fifty and 
three hundred homes built if the plant comes. 
There will need to be space made if all of those 
people are to come. And a hotel with fifty rooms! 
That’s careless! Three hundred houses to build and 
there isn’t even room! 

They don’t care. 

They want to amass all of the property and buy 
it all. It’s not for nothing: they don’t have one 
square meter of land. People started seeing it 
clearly when there was a map at city hall, before 
the inquiry.There is also the “big site” plan: “there 
is always a big site plan when there is a power 
plant plan”. And this big site plan is to displace 
everything that exists at Pointe du Raz and at the 
Baie desTrepasses. In the book they sent from EDF, 
twenty-eight meter-wide roads are figured on the 
map no bigger than the existing four to five me- 
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ter roads. People who see that might not think to 
make the correction. And where will these roads 
be? I wonder where? Perhaps through our garden. 
These roads will be built, and we know that the 
big vehicles aren’t going to go around this house, 
go around that. 

There are a lot of people who think they might 
pick up their house and land and put it some¬ 
where else! We had to open their eyes: they saw it 
as rearranging the furniture. 

And the high tension lines? They aren’t there to 
move energy within Brittany, that’s for transport¬ 
ing electricity elsewhere. The loss will be about 
thirty percent and on they way back there will be 
another thirty percent in losses. 

What’s left? 

They’re exporting the electricity elsewhere. What 
is there here in terms of industry? There’s nothing. 
It isn’t there for what we consume. 

The nuclear power plant in Plogoff, it’s not for 
Plogoff, it’s not for us. 

There will be problems in Plogoff! They’re not 
over, the problems in Plogoff! 

It’s already begun, but it’s not over yet. 

The population will have more than doubled. 
Think about it: 3000 people! The peace and quiet, 
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that’ll be over! There will be many foreigners, you 
know well that it will not be life as usual. 

And there will be the gendarmes! We won’t be 
able to get around. It will be militarized. 

And the noise there will be in PlogofF! You can 
be sure you won’t sleep well with all of the noise: 
it will be there day and night. It’s true that in the 
book they sent from the Prefecture, they said that 
with the sound of the ocean the noise from the 
plant will hardly be noticeable! 

The birds on the Reserve 18 will disappear with the 
construction, with the noise. 

And the climate will change... 

And then there is also the danger of radiation. 
There is already a natural radioactivity here to 
which that of the plant will add. You have to know 
that. 

It always boils down to this: it’s colorless and odor¬ 
less! And it’s really hard to make certain people 
admit that it’s dangerous, even though you can’t 
see it, even though you can’t smell it. 

“In the Hague everything is green!” 

You don’t know when there is radiation that will 
escape. 

They won’t say it. 

They won’t say anything. 


18 The Ornithological reserve of Cap Sizun. 
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If ever the plant comes, we won’t be able to think 
of life the same way. 

My son is a sea-fisherman, he couldn’t continue 
to work. He fishes on the coast, that’ll be cooked! 
[sic] 

— My husband fishes for crab in Bestree. I 
defend the coast and the sea. 

— My husband has a little boat, a little row¬ 
boat. He wants to go fishing every day when he 
retires.There will no longer be any pleasure in go¬ 
ing. All the fish live near where the plant will be. 
What pleasure is there in catching fish that smell 
like chlorine? 19 Huh? And the plankton? It’s over. 
And to make who happy? For what? 

— If the plant is built, I don’t want to stay in 
Plogoff, and yet I have my house here. 

— We would always be worried here. It 
would be anxiety, endless anxiety. We will watch 
the plant endlessly. “Hey, it’s broke down!” We 
wouldn’t go to the garden for salad, potatoes, or 
radishes anymore. We will say to one another 
“Hey! What happened? We’re better off not trust¬ 
ing them.” How many times have we thought of 
that! When I went to Bugey, there were two cool- 

19 To fight the proliferation of the marine life which affixes itself 
to the plant’s canal system, they use heavy closes of chlorine or 
other biocides. 
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ing towers broken down. I went to a farmer, who 
said to me: “Me, I spend my time watching those 
cooling towers, What happened? Two are broke 
down still. Have there been waste emissions? Has 
there been anything?” 

Above all the information is not so well known 
on that end. 

Even today 20 there was a grave malfunction at a 
plant. It was rapidly broadcast over radio. 

— And all of the things that we don’t know! 

We could do without nuclear power and EDF. 
There is wind here, and sun, there is the current: a 
current you don’t have in other parts. 

At least there’s no threat. It doesn’t pollute. 

There are people, elsewhere, when we talk about it 
they say: “Ah! you’ve got to be concerned!” 

A woman from Douarnenez: “I’m neither for nor 
against since I’m not affected.” She was far away! 
Oh! She’ll be in the same boat as us, exactly. She’ll 
get perhaps a little less noise, but if there’s any 
trouble, it’ll be on her head just the same. The 
adjacent communes don’t necessarily feel affected. 
This story of high-tension cables made a lot of 
people nervous: the farmers most of all were made 
nervous for their land. And the people who don’t 
have land to lose felt concerned all the same be- 


20 The interview took place May 10,1980. 
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cause there will be inconveniences... 

— We live in a certain egoism, and so much 
that we don’t feel directly affected... 

— In Beuzec, it was the farmers who took 
their time in moving. They were the people who 
didn’t want to be informed. They were happy to 
stay home. 

They were assured that their land would not be 
affected and they believed it. And now that they 
have seen it taking shape, that it will no longer be 
simply the plant in Plogoff, that it will be a whole 
nuclear complex, a nuclear center. The asked: what 
must be done? Help the people of Plogoff defend 
themselves and defend you because that’s what 
they have done. 

It’s not only for ourselves that we fight. 

You have to think about everybody! 

— We may not be here anymore while it’s 
still operating, if it’s ever operating. It’s for the 
children, for the grandchildren. We have children, 
kids; we must defend them. 
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Part 3: 

The 

Occupation 


For the duration of the public utilities inquiry, the re¬ 
cords could be consulted in the small vans that served 
as the annex town halls. (The dossier is far too lengthy 
and complex to be studied in a single day). 

The small vans came each day to Plogojf. Upon ar¬ 
rival and departure they were accompanied by very large 
military convoys. 

The annex town halls opened from 9 am until 5 pm. 

Parked gendarme vehicles encircled the annex city 
hall van. 

Their surveillance was not limited to the periphery of 
the annex town hall: they patrolled the entire communal 
territory. 

During the first week, they even carried out night 
patrols, which they had to stop. 

All day long, the women took turns and asserted their 
presence. 

Every night, at 5 pm, the residents ofPlogoff came to 
assist in the departure of the annex town hall—it was a 
demonstration of their hostility to the bogus inquiry and 
of the occupation to which they were subjected. 

To this presence, the gendarmes responded with vio¬ 
lence. On February 10, three quarters of the population 
signed a petition demanding the retreat of these annex 
mayors and law enforcement and a return to calm. 

The prefect refused. 

The population continued daily confrontations with 
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the gendarmes. The arrests followed, up until the great 
raid of February 29. 

On that day, Trogor was surrounded: the gendarmes 
chose, among the numerous demonstrators, eleven people 
who they arrested in the act. 

The population was traumatized by this taking of 
hostages. 

On the following night barricades were raised. 

A separate operation surrounded others, allowing the 
gendarmes to take, in total darkness, three other people 
at random; one of whom a young woman who would be 
the only woman arrested in Plogoff. 

All of the arrestees were tried in Quimperon March 6. 

During the trial, the CRS charged and attacked in¬ 
side the Palais de Justice. 

The accused was not released until March 1 7 . 

On March 14, the last day of the inquiry, a solidar¬ 
ity demonstration brought six thousand people. 

The gendarmes did not leave until after having 
thrown more than two hundred grenades, about eighty 
five of which were offensive. 


WE DID NOT THINK THAT 

THE INQUIRY WOULD TURN OUT LIKE THIS 

We thought that there would be a liaison officer. 
We did not expect such a deployment of gen- 
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darmes. 

You realize: there is about one cop per two resi¬ 
dents! 

They came like thieves in the night and settled 
into our home for six weeks! The longer it went 
on, the more we couldn’t stand the sight of them. 
We were down: we watched it go on every day, the 
troops with all of the force they deployed. 

So much violence, it’s terrible! 

It wasn’t warfare, but looked a lot like it. 

I assure you that never in my life have I been 
so shocked as I was by these CRS and yet I lived 
through the war. 

It was worse than the Germans! 

For me, it was harder with the CRS than it was 
with the Germans. 

During the war, when we were working in the 
fields, they didn’t bother us, while these CRS got 
on everybody’s nerves — youth, adults — every¬ 
body went through it. 

The Germans shot us down with their machine 
guns. It wasn’t exactly the same. We were at war 
with the Germans, whereas here we didn’t call on 
these people to come; we didn’t accept their ar¬ 
rival. 

You understand that the Germans were our en- 
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emies while these were French, our brothers; there 
were even Bretons. 

It was more depressing still as this was between French 
people. 

How did that work? 

At first they occupied Saint-Yves. The first day 
they were farther away than the port. The next day 
they blocked it. The day after that we were forced 
to pull back farther than the cavalry; they gained 
ground every day and in the end they put up bar¬ 
ricades, whereas at first there were none. 

We said to them: “Why are you making us move 
back, we cannot even enter the church anymore”. 
A bailiff came to note that they were preventing us 
from going to pray! 

Sometimes the roads were blockaded with them. 
DO NOT PASS. Once, I got out of my little car, 
there were two gendarmes, on one each side of 
the road and they told me: “You can’t pass here”. 

It gives you a strange feeling to be at home, to have the 
right, and to not be able to pass. 

The woman who lives in Saint-Yves, she was 
searched every time she drove home. 

My daughter went to drive her kids to school in 
Primelin every day. One night after school, they 
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prevented her from getting to Trogor. She drove 
her car into the courtyard of the farm and then 
drove back onto the road with her kids. 

A CRS approached her and said, 

“Get out of there.” 

- Why should I get out? 

— Because I said so. 

And he pointed his rifle at her and her children. 
She got upset and said: 

“You aren’t ashamed to point your gun at children.” 
He stayed there with his gun pointed. She took 
the youngest and said to the CRS officer: 

“Go ahead, I give you authorization to shoot him. 
Kill him and then the other.” 

A man came to him and said: 

“You aren’t ashamed to point your gun at a mother 
and her children. A Frenchman who would kill a 
mother and her children!” 

Eight-, ten-, and twelve-year old children! 

They weren’t satisfied just staying near the annex 
town halls. 

They occupied every village. 

They were at the edge of each village. They were 
afraid of something coming out. The number of 
them was unbelievable. 

It was on February 29 that there were the most. 
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They were in front of every house. Then, I was 
afraid. I couldn’t get to Trogor that day. 

— They were at the end of my road, op¬ 
posite my house, every night. I found it appalling 
their way of being in the street: trucks, platoons, 
helmets on, watching the houses, watching the 
road, the shields, the rifles... 

And they stopped traffic. 

Wasn’t just in Plogoff they stopped traffic. 

In Primelin, the day of the burial 21 , driving was 
forbidden. Madame R. d’Audierne wanted to go 
to Primelin that day, they arrested her. 

Two other women who came there were escorted 
by two gendarmes through the center. As for us, 
we simply couldn’t get through. A. said that she 
went to the cemetery, they let her go, and when 
she came out, they said to her: 

“Madame, it is forbidden to enter the square”. 
The gendarmes drove her to the other side of the 
square. 

— “We went to Goulien.When we arrived at 
Goulien,J. and I, blocked! 

— National Gendarmes! Can you tell me 

21 The last week of the inquiry, in Cleden, Goulien, Primelin, 
upon the arrival of the investigating commissioners, demonstra¬ 
tors organized a symbolic burial with wreaths and caskets repre¬ 
senting their irradiated parish. Access to the annex town halls 
was blocked. 
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your destination? 

— A bit further, to the clock tower, I’m go¬ 
ing to a friend’s. 

— You see the platoon over there? Good, 
you are not permitted to stop before then.” 

It’s miserable! Not even the right to drive in the 
square! It’s not war, but ... they have all got military 
rights. 

People should be anti-military. 

— No matter where we went, we were un¬ 
der surveillance! 

— Well I had guard patrols in front of my 
house! 

— One day I was at your house, there was 
a gendarme stationed in front of your window. 
He was watching your house. You left the kitchen 
and he saw me move, he had to have seen some¬ 
thing abnormal, as he quickly moved. He moved 
up front. On purpose, I pulled up the curtain, I 
startled him. He was so young. So then, he backs 
off a little. But he was under orders to stay in front 
of the house and to watch. Why? 

— But it’s also because at your house, there 
were little meetings. When someone comes, they 
have a little coffee, warm up. You see, the had to 
watch you! 

— My mailbox was also under surveillance! 
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— That, they had under surveillance... We 
were all listed, all on file. 

— The gendarmes took pictures. 

They were taking photographs from the begin¬ 
ning. Every day, everybody was photographed. 

The last day they filmed us. There was one stand¬ 
ing up on a truck who filmed the whole thing. 
Between the riot shields you could see the cam¬ 
eras. Everybody thumbed their nose at it, without 
coordination, it was instinctive. 

— It was revolting! Some took pictures of 
women for their own personal use: I’m certain of 
it! One day, we were in a group, there was one 
who said: “Which one? Which one?” I remember, 
it was me they were talking about. They smiled at 
me and took my picture, I thumbed my nose at 
them. It was for their personal use. Following that, 
there was a long string of comments among them. 

— They took our photos, but none of us had 
the right to photograph what was going on: in 
Saint-Yves they confiscated the film. 

— There was a youth who had two reels 
confiscated. 
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THEY WANTED TO INTIMIDATE PEOPLE 

All tactics were on the table. 

They even sprayed paint from a gendarme heli¬ 
copter. 

I got red paint on my raincoat in Saint-Yves! 

If you could see it! The stains were as clear as pol¬ 
ka dots on a curtain: it was sprayed. 

Nothing to be done to clean it. 

There were a lot of people who were sprayed with 
paint. 

It smeared all over everybody. 

The second day at Trogor, I saw a woman from 
Audierne! 

“What happened to you?” 

She got painted on. There was tear gas all over, 
people were running, she cried and got the paint 
smeared on her face! 

It seemed like blood. 

And she looked at her raincoat. “I don’t believe 
it!” she said. 

How she grumbled about that! 

That scared me. It scared everybody. 

But we kept at it! 

The next day, we came back. 

They were gone once the annex mayoral offices had left? 
Oh my! No, for the whole first week, for the time 
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they were at Saint-Yves, they patrolled at night. 
Every night, they arrived around 10:30,11 pm. 
You couldn’t leave your house! 

It was unbearable. 

It was an occupation. 

And still, there were people who weren’t at all 
involved and who had grenades thrown at them, 
because their car too closely followed the patrol 
trucks who were coming to make their rounds. 
They asked them to justify these night rounds. 
There is no justification. 

There were ambushes, attacks. 

The gendarmes were harassed by small groups. 
There were injuries, sometimes serious. 

They did not go on with these night patrols: they 
canceled them. They avoided going out at night 
because it was then they would be sniped: that was 
a victory for the people of Plogoff. 

That was significant. 

It lasted for about a week, eight days, from January 
31 until the night of February 8 and 9. 

What happened the night of the 8th? 

That night had a major effect on me. 22 

We were in place, we thought we were secure. All 


22 Violent incidents took place upon the departure of the annex 
mayoral offices. 
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of a sudden: Bam! Everything lit up! They chucked 
fuses onto the road. 

And all of the youth yelling! 

— The young and old. 

It was horrible hearing those cries in the night! To 
see all those grenades coming down 23 ,flash grenades. 
There’re hurt people among them, it seemed, on 
our side too, more or less, and broken cars. 24 
After that night, they didn’t make their night 
rounds anymore; they came around 4:30 in the 
morning (to clear the ground). 


IT WAS THE MOST DIFFICULT AT 5 O’CLOCK 

At 5 pm, they would have a field day! 

They’d really give us a beating. 

The letting off of steam. 

During the day, in small groups, it was the men. 
But at night, it all came unhinged! Oh yes! 

We couldn’t trust them. Absolutely not! 

At night it was all business. 

When the orders arrived, there was nothing to be 
done, the tension was released. 


23 Tear gas grenades launched by law enforcement. 

24 One demonstrator, Eugene Coquet, was arrested and judged, 
caught in the act, and given a mandatory sentence of 45 days in 
prison. 
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When the teargas grenades began, it was time to run. 
I didn’t stay to watch! 

The first day, we sat in the road, but as soon as the 
teargas started!... 

It hurt, it burned. Your eyes all red, burning. 

At first, there were the little parachutists: we didn’t 
know that they were grenades. 

Well, I drank milk as soon as I got home. 

The men found that food didn’t taste right. 

It was the gas. 

After I had bronchitis. 25 My daughter told me that 
there was something toxic in the gas. At her house 
everybody was sick on the last day, except for the 
youngest who wasn’t there on that day. 

We have to say, too.There were injuries. 

There were a lot of serious beatings: once the tear- 
gas arrived, the people ran. They didn’t think of 
the danger of a grenade falling on their heads; but 
still, that can do harm. 

There were many thrown on the last day? 

On that day, nobody thought that they could have 
thrown grenades. 

I thought: “Oh! don’t worry about it, with every- 


25 After the inquiry, we noted numerous maladies: cases of 
bronchitis, insomnia, various nervous disorders. 
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one here 26 they wouldn’t do it today.” And a few 
seconds later, buzz buzz! 

I heard them flying over my head! 

Ah! That day, they liquidated their stock. 27 
They threw, they threw and they threw some more, 
the people were there. 

We found ourselves in the crowd. We came down 
very far, facing them and it got started really 
quickly! 

We didn’t expect that. Things were exploding all 
around us, offensive grenades, everything... No¬ 
body knew where to flee after it got started. 

Then I thought I that was it for me! I thought: 
“My poor old woman, you’ll never get back on 
your feet”. I couldn’t. They must have put some¬ 
thing special in those ones. 28 
I got a cramp. I must have passed out. 

What did they chuck at us that day? 

Teargas and offensive grenades, we still wonder if 
there wasn’t an injury in the end. 

The first day that they threw them, someone was 

26 Six thousand people 

27 The cost of teargas grenades used by the National Police in 
Plogoff amounted to 8,600.84 F 

28 In PlogofF, law enforcement was equipped with different 
types of grenades: CB, CS - offensive grenades, some of which 
were thrown from helicopters. Other grenades containing ethyl 
bromacetate were used during the inquiry. 
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injured in the face and the legs. 

Your house was quite close to the vacant lot in Trogor? 

At precisely 4 pm the house was closed up. 

During the February vacation, my son, who was 
only 9 years old, watched the television in the af¬ 
ternoon. He was in the dark. 

On that day, the fighting began very early. My up¬ 
per shutters, those that face east, onto the vacant 
lot, stayed half-open when the gas started. Really 
quick, I ran back upstairs. My son wasn’t watch¬ 
ing TV any more, he was further up. “My poor 
son, they’re going to kill you!” The house was 
surrounded by snipers. They aimed right for the 
window, they aimed at him behind the curtain, or 
someone through the window. So I made him go 
downstairs. 

“Get down there, they’re capable of anything!” 

Just then, there were cries in front of the house. 

It was children yelling, they were at the door, in 
a cloud of smoke. It was the kids from Audierne, 
who came with their parents. 

A grandmother who was carrying snacks to work¬ 
ers at a construction site was completely fright¬ 
ened. 

We let her in too. 

A young girl of twelve years vomited out of fear. 
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One of the little ones nearly had a nervous break 
down. 

To calm him we said: “Don’t worry, the house isn’t 
going to come down on you!” And the shutters 
burst at that moment! The shutters of the front 
room! They aimed at the second floor windows 
and they got the front room. We pressed charg¬ 
es, but all of the charges pressed by the people 
of Plogoff were ruled inadmissible: the shepherd, 
wrecked cars... 

We warned people passing by in their cars: “You 
won’t make it!”. They went anyway. Their cars 
were wrecked. You see, we weren’t at all in our 
own house, even all shuttered in. Ah! They made 
themselves at home! 

They even went into people’s homes to scrap with 
them: the last day in Pont-Croix, March 14, they 
went into a woman’s house to beat her husband 
with batons, he ended up falling into his garbage 
can. Awful... 

They still wanted to do something big that night: 
they were enraged. 

In Pont-Croix, I saw four CRS on one guy. 

Those who set foot outside get clubbed. 

The cops forced people to open their cameras. 
The journalists couldn’t take a single photo. 
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Yes, that Friday they were much harder on jour¬ 
nalists or anyone with a camera. It was awful! I saw 
them beating a guy to the ground. March 14th 
was a state of seige: the roads loaded with trucks. 
The Big Boss completely lost his grip on the situ¬ 
ation. There was nobody in charge. No connec¬ 
tions among them. We hope they won’t set foot in 
Plogoff again. They respected nothing — not even 
the flag of the Anciens Combattants. An old man 
came before them wearing the decorations he 
earned in the fields of battle, they beat him. 

Had to see that to understand: mother hen, 29 the 
tearies, the offensives [Tr.-grenades], the violence, 
when they took the children on February 29. 
Savages. 

We cannot forget. 

The most traumatic event was... 

THE FEBRUARY 29 RAID. 

The most traumatic event was the Friday that they 
came... 

There were people crying. 

That Friday of arrests was horrible! 

29 Mother Hen (Mere poule): surname given to the gendarmer¬ 
ie’s helicopter, which surveilled the operations and layed eggs in 
the form of offensive grenades. 
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We weren’t well that day. 

Brrr... I’ll remember it for my whole life. 

We doubted that something like that would hap¬ 
pen that day. When they hit us hard, when they 
beat the youth for example, this guy who was al¬ 
ways around, we called him “Guermuer,” would 
say to us: 

“Today, we won’t be there: it’s not our turn to be 
at the outposts.” 

That day, they were ready to round us up. 

That day, the helicopter flew by us really low. 

It went all over the valley. They left us sitting there 
on the little wall, they don’t let us stay there; gen¬ 
erally, never. 

When, after, I saw the trucks coming from the 
center of Plogoff, I said: 

“That’s it! We’re surrounded!” 

Everybody in the field had to stay there: they were sur¬ 
rounded. 

— When I saw the field across from my 
house filled with people running in every direc¬ 
tion, yelling; the helicopter flying extremely low, 
offensive grenades! 

And when I saw the shoving, the beating of the 
youth... 

I was so afraid, asking myself: “How many are they 
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going to take?” 

That day, yes, I was afraid. 

— Me, I was at the top of the big field: they 
passed right in front of me. First I was in the mid¬ 
dle of the field and then as I saw others falling 
back, I myself fell back. I ended up high back in 
the corner when I realized there were three gen¬ 
darmes off to the side taking away a youth. 

I called the women.There were only three of them, 
separate from the others: we were a good dozen 
women, so the youth was saved. (He was released 
soon thereafter.) He had no shirt on, they were 
following him. I yelled:“the women! the women!”, 
because we couldn’t have the men coming. That 
one they managed to get. If all of the women had 
flocked to the gendarmes that day, that could have 
done something. I didn’t want the men to come. 
I thought: “They won’t arrest women”. Nobody 

marched. Everyone was afraid.And while that 

was going on, they arrested my son. 

- Yeah, the first one I saw them get was 
your son. I was on the farm: I had gone up the 
stone staircase next to the creche and from there 
I saw it! 

My grandson said to me: “Mamie, they got Yves.” 
And I said: “It can’t be! That isn’t him!” 

I was about to go down there and snatch him right 
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back from the CRS, but the woman of the farm 
said to me: “Oh, don’t go! they will hurt you!” 

I contained myself. 

They put him into the truck, then they took him 
back out. 

A team of CRS came all around him, searched him 
head to toe, everywhere. 

Yet, this poor kid, was there in handcuffs... 

After that, they lead one of them away like an ani¬ 
mal: they stuffed him into the truck through the 
window, I only saw his legs. 

You don’t even treat animals like that; normally 
you would open the doors for an animal. 

They took three of them while I watched. 

It was terrible! 

— To take the youth, hit them like that! 
How about that, huh? ayayay!.... Oh, then they 
beat them! 

— The day they arrested the youth I was in 
the fields. “Look out! they’re coming this way!” 
Women in their forties and fifties jumped on the 
gendarmes. 

I was there, I don’t know how, among the youth. I 
didn’t realize, everything came down around me... 
I was there with five or six women. 

I really thought they were going to take me: two 
parachutists jumped on me from behind. Yikes! 
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They held my arms. 

“Oh my god! I thought, that’s it! I’m out of here!” 
But really, I wasn’t afraid. 

- But before you wanted to take back one 
of the youth too! 

- Well, yeah, because we saw those youth 
get arrested and we jumped the gendarmes. Then 
I got two blows from a baton on my back. 

— My mother was beaten with a baton! 

It was panic. 

Those beasts who came down. 

Those beasts who came like monsters. 

The billy clubs... 

And us with our hands empty, nothing on our 
heads. 

The gendarmes with their helmets and bullet¬ 
proof vests. 

The cries! 

— People were screaming. 

We wanted to do something: we didn’t know what 
to do. 

We didn’t know anymore! 

It is impossible to watch this! 

To see the Paras.... running through the street like 
they did, after having taken eleven of ours! But 
seriously! 

How can you expect us not to be angry! 
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That isn’t allowed! 

— Everyone was so shocked and trauma¬ 
tized! 

— The cops were foaming at the mouth. 
They passed by us. It was like they were drugged! 
Oh! Awful! 

— That day they were doped up; they were 
like furious beasts! 

— Ah! the bastards! They surely took some¬ 
thing to have been drooling like that. They were 
really drooling, like horses used to. Yeah, it’s true! 
We saw them another day, they were completely 
different. They were much calmer, less nervous: 
they didn’t have the same heads. Then, they were 
bizarre. 

— For me, some of them were definitely 
drugged, when they arrested the youth: then, they 
were drugged. They were drooling. They were 
crazy ! 


— I got hit twice on my back with a baton. 
Then, in my anger, I said: 

“Hey look at these guys, probably beat their wives 
when they go home at night!” 

Then there was another one who started coming 
at me, I didn’t see him, but Marcelline told me: 
“You were lucky, because the commander told him: 
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“No. Leave her! Let her be!’’Well, then I was fine. 
That shocked me! Frankly it shocked me. 

I wasn’t hurt: I can’t say that I was hurt, but the 
fact of getting beaten! And by who! That’s what 
shocked me. 

— I cried all night. 

That’s not pain! 

I can’t explain what it did to me. I don’t know. 

I didn’t have the time. 

Maybe the men’s cowardice is to blame. 

I was disgusted. I cannot explain it. 

I hardened after that day. 

That’s really when I became mean. 

Even at home, my mother said to me often: “My 
god, how you have changed!” 

I had a sense of disgust and of collapse, a great 
sadness. 

— That day I went home crying. 

My mother was alone. And when I explained, she 
cried with me. Oh! it was terrible. It was hard! 

My son called me that night, he was at sea: “If I 
had been there mom, I surely would have been 
arrested.” 

The mayor prevented us from going to Pont- 
Croix the day they arrested the youth. 

Everyone was so nervous and edgy at the prospect 
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of a fight. 

Amelie told us not to go to Pont-Croix: 

“Let’s stay here where we live. Let’s not go to Pont- 
Croix but let us make it so they can’t come here 
anymore. Let’s turn Plogoff into an island”. 


PLOGOFF BARRICADED AGAIN 

The night of March 1, that was a night of barri¬ 
cades. Everybody was there. 

We made the barricades and at one point some¬ 
one said: “They’re coming”, and then they started 
arriving through a pond. They were up to their 
waists in water and sludge! 

They came up on some people—we don’t know 
how, nobody saw anything. 

They were everywhere, even in the cabbage! 

— At night, they were crazy, they beat, they 
yelled, and they rushed. 

— We were at home, we were afraid. At night, 
the fires, the confusion, offensive grenades... we 
saw CRS everywhere! 

— There was an appalling blunder. Some 
of them had grabbed gendarmes, then let them 
go thinking it was one of theirs. Others cried out 

“get that gendarme!” and it was one of us! Another 
would cry: “Let him go, it’s one of ours!” when it 
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was the gendarmes beating on one of us... then 
they would let him go 30 ! 

After the attack of February 29, they never again 
showed up by surprise. 

After that, we had experience. 

The arrests really affected people. 

Clet Carval, he’s known. In his neighborhood he 
doesn’t have a problem with anybody. 

The youngest of them too, they’ve got strong wills. 
Not a single one! They could have arrested thugs 
(they’re everywhere!)—you might have said: 

“That guy again, he’s always there”. But the fact that 
they arrested these guys who never hurt anybody, well 
that really had an effect on us. 

— They arrested those youth thinking that 
people would get scared and that nobody would 
come anymore. 

But afterward, people came to help us, there were 
a lot of people there. 


FEAR 

What a climate of terror! You must have been afraid? 


30 Three youth were arrested that night. March 1, in solidarity, 
several communes of Brittany renamed themselves Plogoff. 
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— I was really scared, when they arrived. 

— For me it was mainly after the big arrests 
of February 29. 

— I wasn’t afraid of the gendarmes. Never. I 
wasn’t afraid of the teargas, but of beatings, injuries, 
there were a lot of serious beatings. Some women 
had bare heads and I thought: “There are going to 
be some fractured skulls” or “there are going to be 
some dangerous blows”. 

— We were scared of being beaten. 

— Everyone was afraid of injury, to get hit 
with a billy club. They wouldn’t hesitate! 

— I was afraid to see the youth, their cour¬ 
age, their guts: I was really afraid for those kids, it 
wasn’t me. They were courageous! I never risked 
sticking around for the grenades. The fights were 
between the youth and the gendarmes. 

— One day, I was afraid! 

I was all alone. 

The day before, we had received a message from 
the Defense Committee to stay in groups, and I 
was all alone. 

At the end of the road, there were three or four 
gendarmes. 

Oh yeah, I was trembling. 

— At certain moments, I was afraid because 
it only took a moment of panic and anything 
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could happen. 

And yet... you went there every day... 

Before going there, sometimes I was afraid: I 
thought: what will happen to me? But I went. 
During the fight, there was no fear. It was before 
and after... 

Once there, we were in a sort of second state. I saw 
people trembling when the trucks arrived, recover 
their lucidity while they were there, and then, after, 
go back to trembling. 

- There were people who were afraid, even 
the men. I saw men shoving women trying to get 
home. That struck me. And yet, there were cou¬ 
rageous men. Shoving, to the point of knocking 
other people over, completely panicked: yet there 
were strong men, to be seen. 

- Yes, people were totally panicked, they ran 
in every direction. Seeing people running is al¬ 
ways scary, because they’re turning their backs on 
danger (with grenades). 

- Me, I tried not to run... 

- I would say to people: “Don’t run like 
that! Retreat gets us nowhere!” 

- We’d try to give advice, but once you’re in 
it: “Run for your life!” Me, I advanced, retreated, I 
went right, left... 
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— When there was teargas, people maneou- 
vered their cars into the panicking crowd — they 
were panicking in their cars.There was the woman 
who wanted to start her 2CV 31 ,but it always stalls... 

It was difficult not to panic... 

Me, I was never afraid, and yet, I had been a 
chicken! I changed 100%. I was never afraid. You 
couldn’t even recognize me. I was on the go night 
and day for six weeks.You don’t think about it. 
Even now, if it had to be redone, I would do it. 
I’ve never been afriad of the gendarmes, it’s mainly 
the gas that inconveniences me, otherwise I wasn’t 
afraid. 

The day that the shepherd was injured 32 ,1 got my¬ 
self shoved by the deputy named Quiles; he ran, 
and I was brave. I wasn’t afraid. I stayed there in 
front. 

When they arrested Clet Ansquer 33 ,1 retraced my 


31 Translator’s note - a very popular economy car model from 
the French auto company, Citroen. 

32 On February 23, the shepherd A.P. Condette was injured by 
a projectile filled with white paint. 

33 On February 19, law enforcement apprehended Clet Ansquer, 
in his sixties, retired from the penitentiary administration. After 
having been abused at the Petit-Seminaire of Pont-Croix, he was 
sentenced to one month mandatory in prison on February 27. 
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steps. I saw them, those six, I came right up to 
them and gave them a piece of my mind. I was 
alone. My daughter cried “Mommy! Mommy!”. I 
was really in another state. 

- Me, the day they burst my shutters, I 
went down with Mrs G... all fighting as well.They 
charged and I was right in the middle of it. 

And your children? 

The children saw the gendarmes, right from the 
start, when you passed Saint-Yves. That made an 
impression on them. 

They wouldn’t get close to them. 

- My boy was afraid. He’s sixteen, he was 
shocked. He had long hair, he got his hair cut. Ev¬ 
ery day during the vacation, he changed his clothes. 
The gendarmes were mean toward the youth. One 
day they ran after him all the way home... 

- Mine was afraid too! They wanted to take 
him on the first day of the vacation, when Ro- 
sporden, the youth, was arrested. 

I made fun of him. The gendarmes were wearing 
tennis shoes so they could run faster. 

They were everywhere, out in natural areas. 

He said to me: “It’s not me they want. They must 
have mistaken me for someone else, I didn’t do 
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anything.” It was true. I forbade him front throw¬ 
ing rocks (they don’t know how to use slingshots, 
those boys!). 

“Eh! Yes indeed, my boy it’s you they wanted” a 
woman came to tell him. She heard a commander 
say “get me the boy in the tracksuit”. 

I’ve got a fifteen-year-old, he participated. But he 
saw that he too was being noticed. He said: “I’m 
not going anymore!”. 

— The youngest wasn’t afraid. I didn’t go to 
Trogor with him. I went down below. Once, I found 
myself, involuntarily, right in the middle of a fight: 
he wasn’t afraid. Another time, I was at R’s farm... 
they threw grenades at us; Marianne took him by 
the hand to hide away further, so as to not disturb 
them; he didn’t want to go with her, he wasn’t afraid. 

It must have been difficult to prevent the youth from 
going... 

I had enough to worry about. If I had had one 
at the hospital or sick... It’s mainly for fear they 
would end up in the hospital that I stopped my 
kids from going. 

If he were in the hospital, what would I have done? 
That’s it for the committee. 

He picked up the telephone: he spent the three 
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barricade nights on the phone. 

— Sometimes I would tell my son (seven¬ 
teen years old) to go, but not to get into the fight. 

You saw though, the last day, he still got a 
grenade! 

— Yeah, still, you’ve got to let them be at sev¬ 
enteen. 

They seem stupid too when they don’t know! 

— You can’t prevent the kids from going. I 
have an eighteen-year-old, I couldn’t stop him 
from going. 

The children, it interested them. They got inter¬ 
ested. We never hid anything from them. 

— They are against the plant, like the rest of 
the family. 

— In my home, we discussed it. The oldest 
ones came with us. 

The youngest listened to what we were saying, he 
kept up. 

He repeated what his mother said. He kept up on 
her resistance. What his mother said was reality. 
Mine asked me: “Is it going to get hot today?” He 
wasn’t afraid. He’s brave. 

— The youngest was really interested. 

“You killed Guermuer today?” !!! 

— We said we were going somewhere, and 
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he thought we were going to kill Guermuer! 

My kids are big enough, they’re against it. 

We’ve struggled for years, they fought alongside us 
on the first barricades. 

The last day, you have to say, it was the fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-olds who fought, supported by the 
older women.They gave them rocks and orders! 
Grandmothers and grandfathers between sixty 
and seventy years old. 

“Here, I’ll give you a rock.” 

They couldn’t run, so they’d say to the kids: 

“Fall back! Advance!” 

— My son, who is nine, was traumatized. 
Every Wednesday and whenever he got a chance, 
he would ride his bike: no more biking. Behind 
the Roz there is this hill that’s got some quarries 
— perfect for a western! During the February vaca¬ 
tion, he couldn’t go, there were gendarmes all over. 
So he was stuck in the house: at 4 in the afternoon 
the shutters were closed. He was completely trau¬ 
matized by the gendarme attack. For a while, he 
didn’t even want the shutters open if there were 
lights on inside. He was just spooked: just to be 
seen in his own home. And then he knew that 
the coast might be demolished, that we might not 
be able to eat the periwinkles or swim anymore — 
well then — don’t even try to talk nuclear to him. 
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“I wouldn’t be able to go to the beach?” 

“No...” He likes to go and look for shellfish. 

The day before the last day, there were four 
of them there to play little war games in the corn¬ 
field: two gendarmes and two protestors (as soon 
as there were two, there was one gendarme per 
protestor) and they were bombarding each other 34 . 
And there you have four little boys playing war 
games. That must have bothered the gendarmes. 
They were bombarded! Little kids! They were the 
first to get grenades that Thursday. And I’m telling 
you, these are ten, eleven year old kids. 

It must have bothered them because it was in their 
zone of operation. 

The inquiry, did it make a big impression on them? 

My children still talk about teargas. They say, 
“We’re going to go play grenades”. 

They play gendarmes, they throw grenades, they 
attack, take a woman, another person. 

There was one yesterday who made a sign with 
some little polystyrene thing: he drew a CRS with 
a felt-tip marker. It’s stuck in the grass and behind 

34 With all of the grenade clips the gendarmes threw every night. 
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it in the back, there’s an arrow. 

— My kid who hasn’t yet learned to write, 
he knows how to write: CRS = SS 


THOSE ARE MEN 

Hearing of the accused, caught in the act on March 6, 
1980. 

Testimony of a seventy year old woman: 

“Mr. President, they have the faces of angry dogs...” 
Justice Bonnardeau: 

“Come, come Madame, please be moderate, those are 
men...” 


Among them, there are certainly some with a 
sleeping conscience, who start to wonder. 

Some of them were young. There was one to 
whom I said: 

“Poor little guy! You still need your bottle!” 

He was really young. I always found them to be 
younger at Saint-Yves. 

One of them told me he was an orphan: “I didn’t 
know where to turn, so I enlisted”. We’ve got an 
army of unemployed, while the youth don’t know 
where to go anymore—it’s sad. So that’s what we do 
with them. If there were work, perhaps they wouldn’t 
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get involved there? That’s the trouble. Already, they 
are raised in an environment like that: and we push 
them into it. While the poor unlucky kid doesn’t 
know what to do; it’s not their fault sometimes. We 
turn away from them. Everyone spits in his face, he 
doesn’t know why. So he becomes mean like a dog. 
When a dog is beaten he becomes mean, and well, 
with the poor youth, it’s a little like that. 

— It’s true that many of the youth who are 
there don’t know where to turn, but that’s not an 
excuse. 

— Oh, no, it’s not unemployment! 

— They have it in their skin.You have to be 
made for that sort of thing. 

— There was one who said to me: “It’s the 
money that attracted me”. They know very well 
what their enlisting in, except perhaps, a few of 
them. But they knew very well, in signing, what 
they’re going to do. They chose the easy way in 
taking this job. 

Many of them are delinquents, discharges from all 
over. 

— Me, I’m without pity: they don’t have 
any character, they obey orders: French beating 
French! I would not have obeyed my commander! 
They respect nothing.They are savages. 
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The more harm they do, the more money they 
make. 35 

— My daughter said to her children: “If one 
day you tell me you’re enlisting in the CRS, I’ll 
kill you! 

— I would not want to see my daughter 
with a gendarme, that would go poorly! 

— They are repugnant... but the uniform has 
a lot to do with it. 

Some of them were not easy to deal with. 

A parachutist said to me one day: “This rope to 
hang you with, Madame, that’s all you’re worth.” 
He had rope and some nets! 

Since he had a northern accent, I told him: “Go 
back to your country”. 

When we were alone, they were conceited, these 
men! 

One morning, we were leaving, the commander 
said “Spray this woman’s car.” 

They were terrible. 

“You will have your power plant. Brittany is pol¬ 
luted.” 

One morning, they were cleaning in Trogor, they 


35 Allusion to risk premiums. 
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had some tidying up to do! 

They didn’t like it that we watched. 

At the end of the road, they stopped some youth; 
they started searching them. 

One of the youth showed him his head: “And that, 
you don’t want to search it too?” 

The men were so angry that they threw a grenade. 
They threw it at the end of the street, nobody said 
a word. 

A gendarme claimed: “These youth have...” 

— No, they didn’t! They did nothing. Since 
we were here, we saw quite clearly!” 

There was one who was really horrible. 

At the rural shelter, where only the elderly go, they 
threw a grenade into the garden! 

They wanted to kill them! 

I said to a gendarme who was there: “Really! You 
aren’t ashamed to throw grenades at old people?” 
The average age was seventy years. 

They wanted to kill them! Asphyxiate them! 

Me, one afternoon, the big one on the road said 
to me: “You’re going to rush from there! We aren’t 
in the age of candles anymore. You’re more than 
a hundred years behind. Back up from there or 
you’ll get one between the legs!” 
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They were vulgar? 

They were vulgar; oh yes, they were vulgar. 

Not all of them, but some of them were scum. 

It was mostly the ones who were always parked 
along the fields at Poulhazan. 

Below, on the vacant lot, there was a somewhat 
better group.The rudest of them were in the trucks. 
They must have felt a little dejected because they 
were always there; they really did have a bad spot. 
During the mass it was them who arrested people. 
There, it really felt like riffraff. 

On day one in Trogor I got called a skank! I came 
home upset, trembling: I was trembling because I 
got called a skank not even twenty meters from 
my own house! I couldn’t eat! I was hungry, but 
that made me lose my appetite. My husband asked 
me, “What happened to you?” 

— I was called a skank! 

He slipped on his muddy shoes and said “Come 
with me”. Our kid came too. 

He asked me, “Which one?” 

— “That one there.” 

There were three gendarmes keeping watch. The 
one who harassed me was in the middle. One of 
them had a walkie-talkie, the third one said: “Turn 
it off, turn off the walkie-talkie.” 
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My husband started disputing with the one who 
harassed me. 

“But, Madame, I didn’t say that to you, you misun¬ 
derstood me.” 

- I had you repeat it. You repeated yourself 
twice, and I’m not deaf. 

One of the gendarmes tried to settle the matter: 
“Oh, but still madame!”. 

My husband spit in the Boche’s 36 face. 

And he didn’t complain, and nobody said a thing. 

The black berets weren’t so nice either. 

One day, I came back to Trogor. In front of me, 
there was a woman who had a slight physical 
handicap.The parachutists arrived. 

She practically had to walk in the ditch, because 
they had no compassion! They were still in the 
truck, and they jumped out in twos and threes to 
park them all. There was one, a captain, who al¬ 
most jumped on this woman’s feet, who backed 
up a bit and said: “My, my, so Captain, we don’t 
have any respect for women, now? Where is one 
supposed to go?” He was very arrogant, he came 


36 Translator’s note - ‘Boche’ refers to German soldiers; a deroga¬ 
tory term once used to refer to the Germans, who occupied the 
town during WW2. Comparisons of the two occupying forces in 
Plogoff were part of a general effort to demoralize the gendarmes. 
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up to her and I got the impression she panicked a 
little, that she was headed for the ditch. Seeing this 
captain admonishing this woman of Plogoff, mak¬ 
ing her shrink back into the ditch, and as I had just 
been called “cunt” and “whore” by the people in 
the trucks, I said to him: “Instead of scolding the 
women of Plogoff, why don’t you deal with the 
disorder going on in your trucks. 

— He said, “What did you say?” 

- You listen to me, I was just called a c...., 
some vulgarities that I don’t dare repeat to you. 

- Repeat, he said to me. 

— I was just called a cunt and a whore. 

He said: “From where?” 

I said: “The truck in front of that last one and the 
last one.” 

And then, he left us alone; he went towards the 
trucks. 

A woman of seventy years was called a bitch, and 
he got spit in the face! 

Did you know there was a fifty one year old wom¬ 
an who was called a whore in Saint-Yves! 

There was one, passing by, who got spit in the face, 
yelling “There you go! Whore that you are!”. 
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Me, I was called a skank! “Skank!” 


We were called skanks, whores, cunts. They said 
to us: “All of the women in Plogoff are cunts and 
hysterics!” 

It was crude. 

They pictured us in bed. They were repressed! 
There was one who called me “little one”. My 
friend said: “Did you hear that? I would not have 
liked that.” 

I responded: “Yes it’s true that 5’2” isn’t very tall!” 
And the gendarme said: “Maybe if she were lying 
down, that might be better!” 

This is the kind of thing we heard often. 

With that and even with my mouth, I never re¬ 
sponded. I had nothing to say. 

One of them said to me “Hey! kid! No one ever 
taught you how to fuck! Come with me!” 

Their degree of intelligence was not very high. 
They all said we were no higher than their belts, or 
things of that nature. 

There was little else! 

They insulted us and made obscene gestures. 

The gestures! 

Really! Some of us responded, calling them pimps. 
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It drove us crazy. 

And the looks! 

I know that personally, I got some looks....uhh... 
winks...and things like that... (silence) 

And the gestures! 

You know, they gave us the finger. 

And then, in Saint-Yves, there was a woman (I can 
say this, since we’re all women here 37 ), there was 
a woman, whose kids are 16, 17, and there was 
a gendarme who did this (very offensive gesture), 
really, we were speechless! 

In general, we sat there without responding! 

We didn’t give them a moment’s relief. We tried 
to brainwash them all day, the gendarmes. Some 
of them were affected. A young girl from Faouet 
told us that she had a cousin who was in Plogoff 
for three weeks and who hasn’t been well since... 

We saw them at a nightclub in Audierne.We made 
them afraid. We watched them: “Bastards! Scoun¬ 
drels! Cops out!” 


37 These very modest women hesitated to describe this particu¬ 
larly crude episode. 
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And they had nicknames: The Charolais 38 , Guerm- 
uer, the Killer, GrampaTruncheon... 

We couldn’t get to the higher-ups: we can’t touch 
them: they are the untouchables... 

It’s sad that you have to attack the poor jerks, instead 
of attacking up high, but that’s what we had to do. 

They were afraid. They were never alone. They 
weren’t fighters.They didn’t know the area. 

One day they searched a vacant house when I 
said to them: “You’re everywhere; you’re going to 
search people’s houses!” 

They were afraid. 

They thought there were guns. 

We knew they were afraid. All you had to do was 
watch the films playing, it was obvious, even on 
TV! (sic) 

And the more afraid they were, the more they 
threw grenades. They were defeated, because they 
were afraid. 

The longer it went on, the more afraid they were. 

38 Translator’s note - Reference to a specific breed of cattle 
from Burgundy (prized for their meat), referring to his large 
figure. Presumably ‘Geurmuer refers to the turncoat politician 
mentioned above. 
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Part 4: 
Women 
You Need 


I never would have thought that the women of Plogoff 
would have done what we’ve done. 

1 never would have thought that it would have been 
like this. 

But it was amazing! 

It was amazing! The women... and the men. 

I was not born in Plogoff. I’ve got roots there 
since I’ve been there for so long! Ah! They have 
got some will, those women! 

I don’t think that they would have done it like 
this elsewhere. In the town where I was born, 
which has become a municipal dump, nobody has 
budged. 

— A man from Maine-et-Loire who came 
to support us during the inquiry said: “Ah, here 
the women are amazing! Where I’m from they’re 
pathetic! You will surely not have the plant in 
Plogoff!” 

In a newspaper, there was that photograph of a 
white-haired woman seated on a wall: the gen¬ 
darmes wanted to make her leave, and she, she 
clung to that wall, making her statement: “this wall 
belongs to me”. 

— Did you see the woman holding back the 
gendarme? And the one snatching a billy club 
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from a parachutist? 

Ah! Those are women! 

The women of Plogoff are almost all housewives. 
They are numerous and ready. For the most part 
they are sailors’ wives. 

Sailors’ wives, they really have to work. 

They are often alone. 

- I was always alone to do all of the chores 
and paperwork, all of the time; to improve the 
house, to find a builder, a finisher...it’s always 
the women who do that. The husband isn’t there. 
You’ve got all of the responsibilities, you have to 
run this way and that. You’ve got a lot to worry 
about. That’s all a part of our life. Elsewhere, wom¬ 
en are more used to having their husbands with 
them. We’ve got to manage on our own to raise 
the kids: our husbands aren’t there. When you’ve 
got children in school, you really have to care for 
them. And then to find them work, you’ve got to 
manage something. If you had to wait for your 
husband to come home, the poor kids! I did ev¬ 
erything so that my son could sail, and he sailed. 
It’s me who took care of everything. For his first 
embarkation, he had to go to Genoa, I drove him 
all the way to the navigation office in Paris. 
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We have to fill out all of the applications ourselves. 
When I go into an office and someone asks me 
“Madame, unemployed?” ugh, I say “No! I won’t 
accept that. I can’t tell you how many jobs I have. 
Write: homemaker, but I have many professions.” 
Ah, that makes me mad when someone says to 
me “unemployed”. It’s not possible! You’ve got 36 
jobs. You’ve got to do everything: the gardening, 
the cleaning, the ironing, the sewing, the knitting, 
sometimes the painting, and above all taking care 
of the paperwork! All the damn paperwork these 
days. 

Here the women have learned to manage, they 
have all the responsibilities. It’s out of the ques¬ 
tion to wait for someone to do something for you, 
unless you really need it of course, but we don’t 
endlessly bother people. 

— The men don’t concern themselves with 
any of it. The bulk of it is done when they come 
home. 

— Here, the women are the heads of house¬ 
hold. The men, in the end, aren’t up to speed; they 
can’t be up to speed: none of the paperwork, none 
of it, they have no idea. We are obligated to do 
everything. They trust us, that’s for sure. 

— They are accommodating, that’s certain. 
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We tell them, - here it’s always the women - “we 
are going to do this or that”, and they’re happy 
They don’t decide anything, but they aren’t fussy 
about it. They never say no; “if you think it’s right, 
if you like...” always happy! 

But if someone has to go to an office, it’s never 
him. 

— Okay yes, there’s got to be a man who says 
“I’m the boss! I’m the one who leads! This cannot 
be done this way!” There are some, but they are 
rare; around here, I don’t see it... 

— When the men are here, all the same, it’s 
easier, you have to say it like it is. For me it’s easier 
when he’s on leave. 

— My husband is here all of the time, I’ve 
got work to do! I have the laundry, the cooking... 

— But you’ve got a family hfe, which most 
people don’t.You don’t realize... 

Certainly with a sailor’s household, trust is impera¬ 
tive, otherwise it isn’t possible. Neither for one nor 
the other. You can’t live if you’ve got doubts about 
your wife, or your husband either. You know that 
he is left to his own devices in the ports, every¬ 
where. We’ve got to trust too, otherwise it’s hell. 
He couldn’t live, neither could the wife at home. 
You’ve got to have mutual trust. 
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They are absent, they can’t be up to speed; it’s us 
who’ve got to do all of the paperwork. They don’t 
even know how much is in the checking accounts. 
Most of the time, the paychecks come directly 
from the company. They’ve got the statements 
there, but they don’t know. It isn’t like in other 
households where the husband gives his wife a 
budget to live on for the month. Rather we might 
give hint some! 

Here, in Plogoff the woman is totally free, totally 
free. We aren’t going to ask our husband for per¬ 
mission to buy this or that. Quite simply, it’s the 
woman who decides. We can’t wait three months 
if we need to buy something, if we have to order 
fuel, if there is this or that to do, everything is de¬ 
cided upon, that’s it. 

The poor men, on the other hand, they arrive, 
they aren’t up to speed. 

Well, okay, we need to do this... they don’t know. 
It’s the wife who says what’s to be done: “Do this, 
do that”... 

Here a wife doesn’t wait for her husband to give 
her a monthly budget. We women would not un¬ 
derstand that in Plogoff. 

Incidentally, a husband doesn’t know how much 
one can spend in a household, he cannot figure 
how much money it takes to live. 
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Nobody here wants to participate in the women’s 
liberation movement. 

That’s why too, there is a lot of strong character 
here... It’s the Breton character too, for that matter. 

Here, women are the majority; apart from some of 
the elderly, the men aren’t here. 

And they would not have imagined such a resis¬ 
tance coming from women. 

That’s something of another caliber, women 
against the mobile gendarmerie. 

We defended ourselves without actually fighting. 
For a war of nerves, it’s women you need. Hard- 
headed. Like me sitting on a wall I didn’t want to 
leave. 

It’s quite clear that the men of Plogoff participated in 
the struggle as actively as the women. If we are delib¬ 
erately limiting ourselves to talking about the women’s 
struggle, it’s not meant to downplay the part that the men 
played, but because it was an obvious choice and that the 
women’s struggle interests us more (no doubt because as 
women we feel closer to them). 

The men and the women fought side by side, together or 
separately, each choosing his or her own methods. 

The women were more tempted by certain methods of 
fighting, because they felt more at ease with them and 
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stronger than in others that they felt were less suited to 
them. 

The actions are not seen in at all the same way by 
the men as by the women. 

— The men cannot stay for hours on end, for 
an entire day, as we did. 

— On the other hand, a man isn’t afraid like 
we are. My husband isn’t afraid. He went to war 
in Indochina for three years, and he told me: “I’ve 
been more afraid than that!” On the barricades, 
the first night, I asked him, “Aren’t you afraid? 

— You’re scared? Go home then...” (I had my 
umbrella for protection.) 

How did it go over with your husbands? 

— Hard, hard! 

— Not so good, really. I would have pre¬ 
ferred that he hadn’t been there. 

— Life is hard anyways. Often, I got home 
quickly, without time to chat even. We ate quick¬ 
ly, and once the dishes were done, I would leave 
again. “Where are you going now?” He wouldn’t 
go with me because he had to work early in the 
morning. When I came to bed, he was asleep; and 
in the morning, he got up at 6 o’clock, and me 
later. On Friday night, it was different. 
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Certain nights, it was too much to leave a man in 
the house. 

I left him all alone all the time... Our life changed. 

— I have four children and a husband who 
comes home every night: you notice that when 
your husband is there you’ve got much less free¬ 
dom than when he isn’t there. You notice, in that 
moment, that if he’s working (on land), he comes 
home every day at the same time.You don’t realize 
it, but it’s crazy... you don’t realize what a job it is! 

— My husband doesn’t come home to eat 
lunch anymore. Now I feel freer. If I feel like eat¬ 
ing at 1 o’clock, I eat at 1; I’m simply freer than I 
was before. 

— Yes, but when the men come home on 
leave, you can’t constantly run around either... 

My husband was on leave during the inquiry. 
Normally I go for a walk with him every day 
when he’s on leave, and then, we didn’t see one 
another. He and I, we didn’t see one another. He 
would come to bed, and for me it was the opposite. 
We never went to bed at the same time together. 
He said to me: “Next time, we’ll see each other 
more, since we barely spent a few hours together 
this time”. 

Me, I came every day and every night, but my hus- 
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band stayed home during the day. He “worked” 39 
during the night. But that was noticed, even by 
the mobile gendarmes. And the gendarmes said: 
“When one works nights, one can’t come during 
the day.” 

— How’s that? 

— “Your husband has to work nights”. 

— They wanted me to fall into their trap. It’s 
true that my husband worked at night. (During 
the day he stayed home). He made dinner, he fed 
the dog and my rabbits. But what happened was 
that I never made it home on time to eat. And 
that’s what made him angry. For a month and a 
half! I was the one on watch duty. I never came 
home at noon; I come home at 11am, 1:30, 2:30, 
one time I came home at 3 o’clock! Dinner was 
not very good then. At night, I never came home 
at 7.That really caused some problems. It did not 
go over well. One day, though, I came home, on 
time, at 11 o’clock. He asks me: 

— “What are you doing after?” 

And me,jokingly: 

— “I’m staying here with you!!” 

Oh, then he cracked up! 

— So, then I treated myself to doing the 

39 cf., note at the end of the chapter on the workers who gave 
in to pressures. 
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dishes. He didn’t believe me. And I didn’t leave. I 
said that I wasn’t leaving, I’m not leaving! I held 
out! And at 4,1 said: 

“I can’t take it anymore! 

- “Do what you like,” he said, “we’ll have 
some coffee, and then let’s split...” 

My husband and I, we were there all day, every 
day. Every night. We went to defy the gendarmes 
together. At night, we went to throw out our 
trash 40 , we went to the barricades. We did some¬ 
thing together. 

And you, your husband was away? 

— While they were there, I slept horribly, I 
ate horribly. 

I lived alone and it was very difficult. 

I was very isolated, very focused. 

It was really difficult. 

If I had had my spouse at home, it would have 
been easier. He was at sea. I sent hint a few clip¬ 
pings from the press, and even then not the seri¬ 
ous ones so as not to scare hint too much: I didn’t 
want to. He didn’t realize how hard it got. 

40 Every day, every night, the spot where the annex mayors 
and the Mobile Gendarmerie parked was transformed into trash 
heaps, “depot d’ordures”. 
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Had he been there, he would have participated. 
His reaction was: “I would have liked to have been 
there, I would have been into it!” He’s been active 
since the beginning! He was at the first barricades 
in 1976. 


— My daughter promised her husband not 
to go back. Her husband, who left after Saint-Yves, 
called her: “Promise me you won’t go!” 

— “No, no. I promise you I won’t go!” 

And the next day he calls: 

“Where isY...?” 

— “She left!” Memee said. 

One day she promised: “I won’t ever go back!” 
And the next day, she was on TV! Her husband, 
who was in Brest, saw her on TV! 

— Mine called me on the phone: “How’s 
things in Plogoff? But really, don’t get yourself 
killed!” He was imagining things. 

— Some of it really scared me. I told him I 
was afraid, and he would respond “Ah...”. Maybe I 
was comforted, maybe I wasn’t. 

He saw that I was afraid and said to me: 
“That’s how you learn”. 

I replied: 

“And if I’m arrested or something?...” 
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“Ah, too bad for you!” 

I was really scared I wouldn’t want to return to 
what we had going. He let me be free... 

He comforted me probably several times. 

— Me, I was alone in my house, my husband 
wasn’t there, my children either, and I didn’t 
feel safe because the gendarmes were every¬ 
where. They were in the valley behind me, not 
far from where I live and eventually there were 
little fights and chases; I didn’t feel very safe. 


IT REALLY DISRUPTED OUR LIVES 

We ate early or late, depending on when we had 
a rendezvous. 

— One day I said to my husband: “I just got 
home, do you realize, it’s 9:15 in the evening.” He 
didn’t realize it, I came from a meeting, I had to 
make myself dinner and he calls me saying: “We 
said 8 o’clock at the barricades, and there is no¬ 
body from the committee. You aren’t on the bar¬ 
ricades... 

— But I just got home! 

— Fine then, I’ll be there in fifteen minutes.” 
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— Sometimes we couldn’t say what we were 
doing in case somebody might hear. So you would 
say:“Come toTrogor at 8 o’clock.Then we’ll see”. 
And you wouldn’t know that in the meantime, 
we... we had decided to do something else. 

We needed to have someone to tell the others 
when someone would be late. 

— Sometimes, other people’s husbands 
would reprimand us if we were late to the bar¬ 
ricades. 

— You, you are on the committee, in the of¬ 
fice, you have responsibilities; we are freer. I know 
you have a lot of work to do and that you have to 
take care of the kids. So you would have needed 
someone else to care for them. 

We needed to have someone to say: “Today, so and 
so doesn’t go. I’m the one who’s going today...” 

I know that your husband wasn’t always so happy. 
If I had been in his place, I would have been fed 
up with it. 

In some families, they got organized. 

My brother was at my house during the inquiry: 
he did the cooking, the cleaning...he did every¬ 
thing. The day he left, I took over. 

— In my house it was my mother who helped. 
My daughter was with me the whole time. She’s 
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got a three-year-old daughter who is in school. 
The child went to school until 4:30. 

Afterward we sent her to my mother at home; 
she’s seventy six years old, and she took care of her. 
At night, it wasn’t the same. She would say to us: 
“Put the baby to bed and go.” 

Her heart was in it with us. She couldn’t come. 
She was happy to help us out; she stuck with it 
during the inquiry, and then after, she got sick. 
She wanted to help us then, too. She did what she 
could. 

It was hard all the same. 

There were nights when you didn’t go to bed, 
when there were the barricades. You didn’t go to 
bed at all. 

You spent the night running around all over. 

We had all-nighters. 

The nights I did go to bed, I didn’t undress. 

I laid down on the bed. 

You had instructions to give. 

The phone worked for that matter. We knew that 
our lines were tapped, but without having to spell 
things out, you understand a lot of things .You had 
to warn people.You always had to be on war foot¬ 
ing. 

Ah! it was busy! 
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My husband came home at noon. No wife at 
home, no prepared meal. 

He made french fries and eggs. 

My child, who is really fickle, never said a word. 
Still, I made the beds, quickly. 

Otherwise! Ugh! The vacuuming, I did it once a 
week. I did the laundry on Saturday, and the clean¬ 
ing and the ironing on Sunday.The minimum. On 
Sunday it was “oof!”. No more hearing the he¬ 
licopter 41 . I can’t stand the sound of a helicopter 
anymore. Many of us. It’s traumatic. The animals 
too. My dog trembled whenever he heard it. 

With the inquiry and all, everything else was left 
to be done. 

Let’s not talk about the cleaning. The sewing either. 
But then the gardens, huh! Luckily the weather 
wasn’t nice! 

You were on war footing day and night? 

- We were vigilant. We still are. 

It’s mainly the women who were the lookouts. It 
was word of mouth. Someone signals a car...on the 
site... Oh! We were off. We would stop at the site 
and there were people there doing we didn’t know 

41 Every afternoon, for six weeks, the gendarmerie helicopter 
flew over the Cape, sometimes low-flying, even tossing an oc¬ 
casional teargas or offensive grenade. 
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what... placing markers? That’s what made people 
from the outside see that we were always there. 

— We worked through the night, too. 

— Since the town hall annexes were placed 
at the vacant lot in Trogor, every night we went 
to place impediments, obstacles: garbage! We went 
there to empty our trash! At night we did it even 
better. When they arrived in the morning, they 
had some work to do! One day they had more 
than seven tons of garbage to take away. 

Did you participate in the barricades? 

— There were four major barricades: Janu¬ 
ary 31 when they came; the night of February 29 
when they arrested the youths; when the commis¬ 
sioner came, and the last night. 

— At the first barricade, all of Plogoff was 
there. The women also came to the barricades. 
That night we took the walls down. 

— We cleaned out our attics to make barri¬ 
cades, I brought my old washing machine. 

It was mostly men who made the barricades? 

— When there were barricades, the women 
went, they were there. We made barricades too, we 
helped make them. It was mostly men’s work, but 
we helped...putting stones into cars...we could 
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help pass stones, things like that, we gave a hand, it 
helped you keep warm. It was mostly men’s work. 
But aside from the big pieces, the women were 
capable too. 

And then the men, they lose hope when things 
don’t work so well; you have to go encourage 
them. They like it better when the women go 
with them. And we can always do something or 
give our opinion. 

There was even an eighty three year old woman 
with us until at least 3 in the morning; now that 
woman is somebody! She deserves some credit, 
she’s courageous, that woman. And a little grand¬ 
mother who was perhaps ninety helped pass rocks 
on the line. I was surprised, I said:“Isn’t that heavy? 
- “Oh, no.” 

She went! At the Loch when we put up a barri¬ 
cade, she worked then too. “Hey, come on, another 
stone, throw it here.” 

During the day you would go make your presence known 
to the Mobile Gendarmerie? 

We went to Trogor every day, because it was our 
duty to go there. The oldest women were at Tro¬ 
gor all day long; they went home after 5 o’clock. 
They made an act of presence. 

Stay there, all day long, to show we were there. 
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Sometimes bringing along some knitting, some¬ 
times visiting... There was a lot of chatting about 
the situation. The men didn’t have the patience 
to stay there like that in front of the gendarmes. 
It was really aggravating, quite difficult to put up 
with. It was easier to have them at Saint-Yves than 
at Trogor: much easier! There would have been 
deaths at Saint-Yves. It would have ended badly 
had it kept on: we had rocks at hand. At Trogor 
they had an advantage, they were camouflaged. 

- We chatted, we discussed the events of the 
day before; we talked with journalists. That’s all we 
talked about. We were so upset that we couldn’t 
knit... And then we had work to do, and when you 
are on your guard, you can’t sit there and whittle 
away. When it was cold, people from the neighbor¬ 
hood came and brought us coffee: it was nice. 

- There were security rounds; they were 
organized by the Committee. It lasted six weeks, 
and so you had to plan ahead. So we were or¬ 
ganized by neighborhood or by village, and you 
went from 9 am to 2 pm or starting at 2 o’clock. 
After 2 o’clock, it was anyone available who would 
take over, anybody. 

- Every day you would go to “mass” and in 
the morning, when you had duty, you would go 
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on watch. 

— I went to “mass” everyday. We didn’t miss 
a single day. Our watch, a little round, and then we 
would come back for mass. 

— You couldn’t stay at home. At 4, things 
heated up, you had to go. You couldn’t just stay 
home. 

— On top of it all, I’m handicapped, I 
couldn’t stay the whole day; but at 4 o’clock, I 
would get stir crazy at home. Even when it rained, 
I went. 

— I had a sick person in my family, but every 
time I was able to make it, I went. 

— There were a few times when I had no 
choice but to stay home, and that really annoyed 
me. 

— Each morning I had to go for my little 
walk. Until I had really seen them face to face, I 
wasn’t comfortable at home. 

— During the school vacation, I was there 
every day, I got there at 9 o’clock in the morning 
and left after “mass”. Sometimes we would be a 
bit down upon going home at night, but in the 
morning the alarm would sound and then we’d 
go back. When I could make it to the barricades 
at night, I went. 

We didn’t get discouraged 
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When someone started getting discouraged, there 
would be someone else to say: “We’ve got to fight!” 
and then we would go back. 

— Sometimes I said,: “Oh, I don’t want to 
today, I’m getting tired!” 

— “That’s it! All the others have to do is say 
the same thing and then there will be no one! 
Come on! Let’s go!” 

— We were exhausted sometimes! Still, it 
was hard, since you had to go at night, during the 
day; you also had to work on top of it all. 

And the surprising thing was, was that we made 
it every day. We couldn’t handle it sometimes, but 
we couldn’t just stay home. Every day, you had to 
go. You’d clean up a little at night, and then after: 
“Come on! Let’s hit the road!” 

In the beginning, there weren’t many of us, don’t 
forget! We got started all alone. The first days we 
were the only ones: three weeks of that, even. 

— Yeah, when we were on the bridge at the 
Loch, when they arrived, there were a few people. 
During the day, there weren’t many. The people 
who were there were from Plogoff. From outside, 
there was nobody, well... not many; you could 
count them. In Saint-Yves there were people 
from Audierne, anti-nuclear activists who came. 
For three weeks it was only Plogoff. Even those 
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three weeks, there were people from Plogoff who 
took their time in coming out: people were prob¬ 
ably afraid too. 

- The more the days passed, the more peo¬ 
ple there were, people helped us. 


WE DEFENDED OURSELVES WITH OUR WORDS 

We said what we had to say to them. 

We never gave them a break. 

We don’t know how to use a gun, so we found another 
way. 

You would go and speak with the gendarmes? 

At first, in Saint-Yves it was easier to approach 
them, since afterwards they put up blockades, bar¬ 
ricades, and it was no longer possible to get up 
close to them, so it happened from farther away. 

We could still talk with them, we could approach 
them; they were there, behind the barricade. After, 
we couldn’t anymore. The sentries were back be¬ 
hind the barricade. Their “entrenchment”, if you 
can call it that, became more spread out. It was 
more difficult. 

The mockery rang out all the same. 

It came from farther away; it was different. 
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Except for when they occasionally moved around, 
when they crossed the street, like when they went 
to see the sailors, to talk to them. 

Still,sometimes they sought out discussion.Why?... 
Was it to cajole us? Or an attempt to understand? 
We don’t really know. Or, perhaps, so that things 
might go more smoothly? I don’t know. The dis¬ 
cussions were on the plant. 

Among them, there were some who were against the 
plant. 

They asked us why we were against them; why we 
had such a grudge against them. 

We told them that it was not them we had a prob¬ 
lem with; if they would just leave the two annex 
town hall trucks then that would be it. 

We would stay for hours, planted before two or 
three sentries explaining our fight; because they 
didn’t understand why we fought. Perhaps a few 
of them... 

I think that a few of them, yes, understood, only... 
InTrogor, there was one who said to us: 

“If it were up to me, I would have accepted your 
demands a long time ago.” 

Then you attempted to explain your fight. You didn’t 
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insult them? 

Oh yes, we certainly insulted them! 

Some days we left them alone, though, too. 

Some of us were able to keep cool all the same. 
And we sort of destroyed their morale, but calmly, 
not with insults. 

That’s certain. 

I really didn’t feel that insulting them helped very 
much. 

— On the contrary, I think, because in Saint- 
Yves, there was one who cracked. 

— Frankly, I don’t think so. 

We had no need to insult them. 

We hurt them with our words. 

Everyone said what she liked. We affected them in 
this way rather than with rocks. 

— In the morning, I would go with a friend. 
When we arrived we would harass those who 
were there. 

At noon, when they went to eat, we harassed them 
a little more and waited to see what would happen. 
At 4:30, we really harassed them! 

It was all-out: appearance, profession, nothing was 
sacred! 

In general we would make fun of what they 
looked like, it was like: “You look a little scrawny 
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over there!” 

And then regarding work we’d say: “You can still 
redeem yourself, come to our side, we’ll find you 
a job.” Sometimes they would respond, other 
times no. When they didn’t respond, we’d give ‘em 
more hell. When they responded, it was to speak 
of money, that they earn a good living as they 
are; we’d give ‘em hell by responding that there is 
more to life than money, that you can love other 
things than money. 

— Me, I said whatever came to my head; I 
wasn’t afraid, even all alone. I would say anything: 
“You don’t even need a certificat d’etudes 42 to do that 
job!”They barely have their certificat d’etudesl 
Someone who had taken the certificat d’etudes for 
adults in Rennes said there was a garde-mobile there. 
Somebody asked him: 

“What do you do? 

- Obey. 

— What do they teach you? 

- To obey, and when they say ‘attack’, we 
attack! 


42 Translator’s note - certificat d’etudes is an obsolete French 
primary school diploma, the attainment of which took place 
around the ages of 11-13 and preceded entrance to the workforce 
or high school. 
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— Just like a dog. They don’t even know 
their master. 

— Well, when I went to Trogor, it was to ha¬ 
rass them. I insulted them, even though it’s not 
like me. 

The women defended themselves with their words. 
Well, I was incapable of throwing a rock. I tell you, 
frankly, I cannot, I am incapable, I never could 
have done it. But, then, with my words, I defended 
myself as I could, like all women. 

And it’s that that made them uneasy. 

I believe that the women did them the most 
harm. It’s easier to combat rocks than to respond 
to women. 

They were uneasy. They didn’t know much. They 
would clench their jaws, try to hold out, but they 
had a hard time. 

Everything the women said to them cut to the 
core. They felt like it was the truth. 

The insults were truths that were hard for them 
to swallow, that’s for sure. We reproached them for 
what they came to do in Plogoff. Their job: if it 
meant killing their own mother and father to be a 
gendarme or a CRS ... “Did they have the cour¬ 
age when they went home to tell their wife and 
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kids what they did in Plogoff?” 

“I hope their children have no more respect for 
them,” they heard that many times! 

And were they not ashamed to take their money at 
the end of the month? 

Perhaps they were not insults so much as plain and 
simple truths. 

There were insults in Breton that you cannot 
translate. In Breton, expressions are raw, though 
not offensive or vulgar, if translated into French. 
Some things are said in a different way. 

Some of them understood. 

The Charolais, the hefty guy, the commander, he 
got his share of insults! 

There was a reservist who was from the area, who 
spoke Breton really well. We insulted the com¬ 
mander. .. 

The commander said to us: 

“Whatever, he’s telling me what you’re saying! 

— Oh, that’s impossible, I told him, he could 
not repeat what we’re saying to you, what we’re 
saying about you, because he would be ashamed 
to repeat it! Impossible!” 

He couldn’t repeat it to his boss! 

That’s why we said to him: 

“You’re outwitted here, huh? You don’t know what 
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we’re saying about you! 

— Oh, but yes, yes, he’s telling me everything. 

— Oh no he is not. It’s impossible! He 
couldn’t!” 

It was too offensive. 

That must have bothered him, put him ill at ease, in 
front of all of his men, some of whom surely spoke 
Breton; and he, he knew nothing! Oh, that was it! 

We had speakers and we played a disc of German 
soldiers marching, I said to the gendarmes: “Do you 
hear the sound of your boots? You see, gentlemen, 
how the sound is melodious? Are those your boots 
trampling the women and children of Plogoff? 

— Piece of shit! Stupid cunt! 

— And there was a well-dressed man, one of 
our supporters in an overcoat, who shook his head. 

“Do you see, sir, and they say it’s us, the women of 
Plogoff, who are provoking them! Did you hear 
that?” 

He didn’t respond; he shook his head with an air 
of disapproval. 

— I went to “mass” alone. I didn’t say a single 
word to them. They forbade me to pass, I passed, 
I passed, I passed, I passed...and they said nothing. 
We scowled at them. We stared at them. No more 
“hello,” nothing. 
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We watched them with evil eyes. 

When we were standing guard, we would stay 
there without speaking. One day, they showed us 
the bread they were eating, taunting us; we didn’t 
give a damn. “We’ll have much better food when 
we go home; we, at least, will have a hot meal.” 

The day of the procession, we set up right in front 
of them, and we sang Breton songs and canticles. 
Ah! That worked, the Breton songs. Everyone knows 
them: Gwir Vretoned (True Bretons), Da Feiz Hon 
Tadou Koz (The Faith of our Ancestors), le Bro Goz 
ma Zadou (Old Country of my Fathers), “Le Chant 
des Partisans” translated into Breton, Notre Dame 
du Bon Voyage, Notre Dame des Naufrages. We defied 
them with our songs! That made them uneasy. 

We nagged them in other ways as well. 

One day, a woman came and said to me: 

“Hey! We made a nice sign, but we’re leaving”, she 
had to go somewhere, I don’t remember where. 

So there were five or six of us there with this fa¬ 
mous sign. 

On the sign, there were the words: “We accept all 
forms of trash here. The Seminarians 43 thank you”. 

43 Seminarians: The mobile gendarmes were quartered in the 
small seminary of Pont-Croix for 6 weeks, hence their nickname 
“seminarians”. 
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So there we were with this sign, and then at some 
point I said “Look!” I see three or four coming 
slowly. “Look out! They’re coming to steal our 
sign!” Though we were far enough away from 
them. And then, no, when they could see, they 
turned around and left. 

And then eventually, we gossiped a bit — us wom¬ 
en — yeah we gossip! 

And then five or six, but then furious! They came 
upon us, and they ripped down our sign! 

They ripped down our sign! 

Even though we had a good hold on our sign, 
they ripped it out of our hands. 

And then I was able to get a good one in on one of 
them! I gave him a well-placed kick! He was there: 
Ay! Ay! Ay! oyoyo! 

I had some pointy boots on. 

Yes, but come on, they had our sign! 

He had it, he was going to hit me... but no... In 
short that’s how it happened. 

— Well I threatened them with a pitchfork, 
huh! I went to get some vegetables from a re¬ 
serve in the garden, a patrol of seven men came 
onto the hill behind my house; they were com¬ 
ing right towards me since the garden isn’t closed 
off in the back and I thought they were going to 
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come into my garden. The day before, I saw them 
going through my neighbor’s rabbit hutch: they 
were looking for evidence against Clet Ansquer in 
the neighbor’s garden — even in the rabbit hutch! 
There were two of them in the garden and the of¬ 
ficer stayed in the field, I think there was even one 
going through the chicken house since the chick¬ 
ens had started cackling. So, at noon, I see seven 
gendarmes at the entrance of my garden and I 
thought they were going to come inside. I threat¬ 
ened them with a pitchfork, I said to them: “May 
I never find you in my garden because I will bury 
this pitchfork in your gut, let me tell you!” And 
then I stuck that pitchfork right into the ground. 
They moved away, they were afraid... In any case, 
they never came into my garden. Or if they did, it 
was in the night; during the day I guarded it. 


HARASSMENT 

— We followed all of the patrols. 

When they left to patrol the countryside, we fol¬ 
lowed them, in order to bother them; since they 
were certainly up to something out there; those 
patrols, they had a purpose. So we bothered them, 
they were forced to come back. 

And then they were also out there in the country 
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for other reasons! There were the town hall an¬ 
nexes, but they didn’t have ... 44 We followed them 
then too...They returned just as they left. 

— The patrols they made in the countryside 
must have had a purpose. The sergeant took or¬ 
ders from the commander: “Sergeant, you are to 
take the road that goes right and then towards the 
south coast”. And do what? We would very much 
like to know! We know they went up and down 
the whole countryside. They were looking for 
roads, surely in order to do what they did Friday, 
February 29, when they arrested the youths. 

They were certainly reconnaissance missions. It 
frustrated them when we followed them. 

— One day, there were four of us women 
following them. We followed them onto the heath, 
into the pines, down forgotten roads, and across 
fields. Two of us had boots, but T. had high heels 
and sank into the soft ground! 

We climbed walls in pursuit of them; we fell, we 
got back up, and then we ran when we lost sight 
of them in thickets. 

Then, they certainly had orders to find the coast. 
They were looking for a road that would take 

44 The annex town halls were not equipped with toilets, being 
nothing but vans... 
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them south. And since we followed them so much, 
they couldn’t. 

At a detour, they thought they had lost us, and there 
we were, like four rabbits chasing six others. The 
sergeant went “Ugh!” - and then we all went back. 
We followed them without saying a word. Or, 
when they would turn around, as they would each 
do in turn to see if we were still there following 
them, then we would say: 

“Go ahead! Go on! Keep going! Were right be¬ 
hind you. If you are lost, don’t worry, we’ll get 
you back on track!” We encouraged them, huh! 
If that’s the way it was, we bothered them, when 
they stopped, we stopped too. 

Then they would say to us: 

“Come on, pass us! 

— Oh, no, we’re in no hurry. Go on ahead 
of us!” 

It was funny! 

And all that really frustrated them. 

We defied them...There was one who went in his 
pants! A woman saw him take off across a field 
with a newspaper. Those who followed him saw 
that he went in his pants when he unbuttoned! 
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WE HELD OUT FOR SIX WEEKS 

That was a test of strength. Six weeks, it was to 
wear us out. 

The Prefecture gave us six days, I believe, four to 
six days — we wouldn’t hold out six days! But we 
held out! 

— They believed it would have had to clear 
up in eight days! In eight days! Yes! They said: “Af¬ 
ter eight days, the people will be coming to play 
boules with us.” 

— The commander thought he would 
“bring order” in forty eight hours. 

They were mistaken, eh! 

The people of Plogoff don’t let things happen that 
way. 

We told them: 

“You are mistaken about Plogoff. We'll hold out 
longer, six weeks.” 

The proof: we held out. 


PRANKS AND TRICKS. Anecdotes... 

We did everything we could to annoy them. We 
managed to really shock and disturb them in the 
process, too! 

There were a lot of pranks, tricks. We played so 
many! There were others that those of us here 
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don’t know about, that we don’t remember. 

We noticed, since we kept them under constant 
surveillance, that if a rock were here today and 
there the next day, they picked it up. We said: 
“Aha, after all, since you work with gloves on, you 
shall have ...” 

And so we placed a “sentinel,” 45 a rock on top of it 
... and that didn’t miss the mark! We noticed that 
they were intrigued by the windmill on the hill 
that we call Fort Douaumont 46 : they searched all 
over, on the heath all around, in the little walls, a 
rock that wasn’t there the day before, you have to 
lift it. I left them a little creme au chocolat in yogurt 
cups, but those they didn’t eat, they smelled bad. 
Those boys certainly got a little creme au chocolat a 
few times! With it under the rocks they got it all 
over their gloves...! 

— One day too, it was really disgusting! All 
they got were diapers, hygienic napkins. Since 
they rummaged around everywhere and since 
they rummaged particularly in the pines in Mr. 
X’s garden, we scattered that all over the pines. 

We would put it into little boxes; we would write 

45 “Sentinelle” Large isolated excrement (dictionnaire Robert). 

46 Translator’s note - Reference to fortifications around Ver¬ 
dun, made famous during WWI. 
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on them “Warning! Explosives!’’They rummaged 
through everything , so! ... oh oh! 

— Since they really seemed to be afraid of 
explosives, of things exploding in their faces, we 
put that to use: we made them little cocktails that 
weren’t dangerous, but rather, malodorous. 

Some nights, we made two false explosive bombs 
with fuses and little bottles of peepee that we col¬ 
ored. And in the morning, we watched. 


PAID IN FEAR 

— One morning there were three reserv¬ 
ists around the windmill who were walking in a 
strange manner; one stepped in the tracks of the 
other. They walked with extreme caution. When 
the first found something, he passed it to the sec¬ 
ond who passed it to the third who set it aside. 
Eventually, they found a “molotov cocktail”.Then 
there was an “Aha! Look what we have here!”. 
Very gently the first stealthily gave it to the sec¬ 
ond who passed it very carefully to the third. And 
this third one went down the little trail. There, we 
could no longer see him! We changed guards, we 
came in front: we really waited, no gendarme! We 
said: “He must have left that bottle!” 
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Not long after, my husband returned and said: “I 
don’t know what’s up with them today.There were 
three of them at the windmill and one of them 
found something. He went down, but walking 
very carefully. Passing close by to me, he changed 
his shield-hand; whatever he had in his right hand 
he passed to the left, behind the shield. And when 
I had passed him, he put whatever it was in his 
left hand back to his right. And all the while he 
tiptoed towards the trucks below.” 

I ask him: 

“But what did he have in his hand?” 

— “I don’t know; it seemed to me to be a 
bottle of Schweppes.” 

And I laughed and laughed; since my husband 
wasn’t up to speed; he didn’t know there were 
pranks the night before! 

So he said to me: 

“You’re laughing?” 

— “Yes! and what happened then?” 

— “Well, he put it in a blue truck, and then he 
left quickly, quickly, running to tell the commander 
what had happened. It looked as if these findings 
were taken to Point-Croix to be analyzed.” 

I told my husband what was in this famous bot¬ 
tle and he cracked up! He said: “In any case, it 
worked!” 
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They were really afraid it was nitroglycerine. It 
was funny how afraid they were, really From the 
morning on they all seemed panicked; there were a 
lot of those things that morning. It was even better 
because a few days earlier we said to them: “Watch 
out! The day we aren’t following you, that we 
aren’t on your tail, it’s going to blow, it’ll explode!” 
(And that day no one followed them!) 

We did what we could: it wasn’t that mean, but we 
did all we could to annoy them. 

In Trogor, there was a round every morning. They 
came around 4:30, 4:45 am. That round, every 
morning, stopped for just a short time in Trogor, 
to see what there was to clean up, communicating 
with Pont-Croix, who sent support. 

Often this patrol stayed there with four or five 
trucks, all with their lights out, in Trogor. We 
didn’t realize it at first; we only realized it later. 
They stayed there until 6 am waiting for the other 
trucks and the backhoe loaders to come and clean 
up the vacant lot, which was always full. 

THEIR VACANT LOT WAS NEVER 
CLEAN FOR THEM 

Starting Monday mornings, since we thought that 
Sunday nights they might move to Trogor. Every 
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Sunday, we hoped they would move. We never 
dumped anything on Sunday night, we’d say: “We 
won’t work for nothing. What if they don’t come 
and we had to clean it all up!” 

Every night, every night, we dumped our garbage 
cans, we broke glass, we did what there was to do. 

— When they arrived in the morning, around 
4:30 or 5 o’clock, they’d make a few passes with 
the searchlight, and then they would turn them off 
immediately.Then they worked by flashlight. They 
must have been too humiliated to do that work in 
broad daylight, I don’t know. 

There was an electrical pole there, and I don’t 
know what they thought of it, they always swept 
it two or three times with the searchlight. 

And below there was some shrubbery, they would 
go through the shrubbery. 

— When they first arrived, they immedi¬ 
ately hit it with a stream of water. The mobiles 
never went onto the vacant lot without spraying 
the whole thing. Everything was sprayed before 
anyone went onto it. There could have been ex¬ 
plosives, even little... things that would not work 
if they were sprayed. 
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We did everything we could to annoy them. 

Every day they wondered: 

“What will we find next?” 

What new thing could they expect ? 

ARC WELDING 

One night, the road was staked with iron poles 
which were deeply buried and fixed with quick- 
dry cement. We came up with wrecked old car 
bodies which had already been used at other bar¬ 
ricades and so were easy to move. We filled them 
with stones, big rocks. We salvaged some cement 
telephone poles as well. All of that across the road: 
all of that was welded together and to the road. 
Oh, did they have some work to do! That day, they 
only moved what they had to to get the annex 
town halls through onto the side of the road at 9 
am. But they really worked until 11. They had to 
use a blowtorch. 

There were so many people! We encouraged them. 
“Go greens!” 47 

Some mornings, it was hilarious. 


47 Translator’s note - “Go Greens!” is a reference to a very pop¬ 
ular and successful soccer team of the 70s, Saint-Etienne, whose 
players — like the gendarmes — dress in green. 
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THE ICE-SKATING RINK 

One morning, around 7 o’clock, 7:30, the school- 
children who were on the bus from Audierne saw 
the vans swerving around the vacant lot and they 
went into hysterics! That day it was an ice rink on 
the vacant lot! Somebody had melted something 
in the street, you couldn’t see it but it was like 
black ice! 

Those who were in on it knew what it was. It was 
men and women who did this round. The gen¬ 
darmes went to get sand at the Loch: I don’t know 
how many trucks they had to send to sand the 
whole thing! There was a blanket of sand! Because 
it was a true skating rink. 

This all really made them ill at ease. 

They were fed up with it. 

THE RATS 

There were rats .You must have seen a few pictures. 
Since there was nothing left to eat at the dump, 
they were everywhere. And so we killed them, by 
kicking them or whacking them with a ladle. 

One night the rats were stuck to the telephone 
pole on the vacant lot. 

The morning that they saw the pole, they found 
it impossible to remove them: the pole had been 
treated with soft soap and also some tallow. So 
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when they tried to climb the pole, they slipped. 
Eventually, one of them gave the other a boost, but 
it didn’t work, they fell! 

So they brought the trucks closer, climbed up 
onto the trucks with tarps over them, but that was 
unstable. We saw them giving each other lifts, and 
climbing, and fading, and yelling. How they cried 
out! When the first rat fell, he was a big one and 
he was also more putrid than the others; he must 
have splattered on the truck, there were more yells. 

SHIRTS 

The second day, on the vacant lot, I don’t know 
how many tons of household garbage were there 
rotting. And then it was smellier, smellier than liq¬ 
uid manure even, much worse. 

(It’s rather difficult to recount these things). 

Worse, worse, worse than septic tanks. 48 
My daughter was there, she couldn’t take it any¬ 
more. 

There was a sailor, an old merchant fisherman 
who never threw up during his whole life at sea: 
though on long fishing trips he may have been 


48 The night before the arrival of the commissioner-investiga¬ 
tors (10 March 1980), the vacant lot and the shoulders of the 
road were worked with tractors and were copiously sprayed 
with the contents of the septic tank of the school of Plogoff. 
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queasy now and again, and he had a little boat, but 
he had never gotten sick: and that day, he blew 
chunks. It smelled so bad! My daughter and her 
friend nearly fainted. 

Hanging up. It was dripping everywhere. It was 
stinking and disgusting. Hung up in the big pines 
that form the hedge along the vacant lot. An odor! 

... Never before! ... Oh! ... It was pestilential! ... 
Oh! ... That’s what it was made to be. 

It was cow placenta! that had putrified for three 
weeks, and three others that had putrified in plas¬ 
tic bags. 

You cannot imagine the odor! 

It was placed up in the pines. They couldn’t get it 
down that morning. 

The morning we saw them with the rats... How 
that reeked! They were groaning; there was swear¬ 
ing: “Fuck! They’re merciless!” They yelled! They 
must have thrown up! The paras 49 had come too. 
And on that day, I don’t know why, it was a Sat¬ 
urday morning, there were kids everywhere, lots 
of kids. 

And there were the locals, those who knew. 

I came down. And the kids asked me: 

“Madame, what is up on that row of trees there? 

49 Translator’s note - ‘para’ refers to ‘parachutist’, another 
branch of the French national defense forces. 
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There’s all that white up there.” 

And I respond to them: 

“Well those are shirts that they washed all night 
long and now they’ve hung them up to dry. And 
since they’re dirty, they are rushing to gather them.” 
We saw the mobiles taking it all down. 

And to hear the parachutist captain responding to 
me: 

“Oh, madame, don’t insult us!” 

- Oh, but yes sir, those are your shirts, and 
on top of that too, they smell wretched!” 

There were bursts of laughter. The kids, everyone 
laughed. But they were astonished. These self- 
respecting parachutists don’t get their hands dirty, 
that was for the reservists; they argued. They said: 
“Make it as hard for us as you want, but no more 
mush!” They were there until four in the after¬ 
noon clearing that away! 

“No more mush please, huh! never again!” 

Yeah, you think we obeyed that!? It was all mush 
from there on out, nothing but mush! (also fertil¬ 
izer, sewage...) 

They had a whole bag of tricks. 

Everyone did what he or she could think of. Cer¬ 
tainly there are others who did things without 
anybody knowing. There were hoaxes that were 
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false explosives, but they were afraid of everything 
anyway. 

— The men had ideas, but the woman per¬ 
haps had more of those little tricks. With the men 
it was a different thing. 

We should have done so many things. Had we 
known! 

We really did everything we could think of to 
bother them. 

It certainly sapped their energy. It wore them out. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PRESSURES 

There was suppression even on a professional level. 
A man told my husband what he was risking: 

“Sir, you work for a state company and you will 
have problems with you work”. Other people told 
us: “Be careful”. That still didn’t prevent my hus¬ 
band from throwing rocks, but he didn’t have the 
same gusto. 

- Was my son not noticed because my hus¬ 
band is in the military? Had our son been arrested, 
they’d have told my husband: “Your son is above all 
your responsibility. Keep an eye on him.” None of 
that had any effect on us, but there are a lot of peo¬ 
ple who would have said: career before everything. 

— Demonstrating as a functionary of the 
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State, that’s serious, above all for the youth. In the 
event that a youth be seen at Saint-Yves orTrogor, 
he would be in serious danger. On certain ships, 
they would say to them: “You can go to a party, 
a gathering, but not a demonstration. If you are 
taken at a “mass”, it’s an automatic offense.” One 
youth (under the state) 50 got himself picked up at 
one of those, and there you have it, it’s over, even if 
he hadn’t participated, it’s over, no second chance. 
And it’s at the risk of the parents. 

Some draftees were photographed: there’s 
nothing to prevent them from having trouble. 

We were already offenders. The prosecutor stated 
it clearly, oh, he said it quite clearly: “Your simple 
presence is an offense”. There you have it. So we 
no longer have the right to demonstrate. 

From there, you see, we have the right to keep 
quiet. That’s it. He said it himself. 

The oppression didn’t work in Plogoff, on the 
contrary. Everything they did was turned back on 
them. 


50 Translator’s note - Presumably a young male serving his 
compulsory military service. 
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Part 5: A 
Quiet Life 


We were surprised, as we traveled around France 51 , 
when people would ask us: “But how were you 
able to mount a response like this in Plogoff?” 

In Blois, for example, they said to us: 

“We saw the reactors come through the streets of 
Blois, and nobody said a thing, did a thing.” 

And that’s our own reaction when people don’t 
understand us! 

And yet in their situation, they didn’t want it and 
they did nothing. 

I responded: 

“We didn’t come here to tell you what you have to 
do. It’s up to you to take your life into your own 
hands and to know what you want.” 

You first have to know what you want. 

If, in some regions, the plants come in so easily, it’s 
because the people don’t do anything, or don’t do 
enough. Here, we had been informing ourselves 
for years: even grandmothers of sixty, seventy years 
of age entered the struggle. We all mobilized. We 
do not want the plant, and we fight not to have it. 

In the city, it’s true, the problem is not the same: 

51 During the inquiry and for several months afterwards, the 
women of the Defense Committee put on informational meet¬ 
ings on Plogoff all over France. 


the people do not have the same attachments. 
Here we have our land, we have been rooted here 
for years, it’s not at all the same. 

— I did more than the others in Plogoff. In 
the city, people live sadder lives than ours. There 
is concrete everywhere, construction sites. In the 
Rhone Valley they built nuclear plants, but it’s an 
industrialized area where there is no more natural 
beauty the factories have destroyed so much.There 
is work, but the factories, the highways, the bar¬ 
ricades, abominable things in those regions. The 
region of Lyon, there is no sadder region, it’s aw¬ 
ful! If you didn’t see the factories, the highways, it 
would be beautiful, but they dug up the cliffs, they 
carved... It’s a destroyed country. And there, the 
people let them build power plants, because their 
land is so disfigured, what’s one more? 

— I’ve got friends in Toulon who lived in 
a pretty neighborhood where there was interest 
in building a highway junction. As soon as they 
heard talk of that, they sold the apartment they 
had lived in for fifteen years to move elsewhere. 
They immediately got used to another place ... 

A house has got roots, an apartment, no. 

And when they came here, they said: 

“If I lived in Plogoff, I would put a sign: dead end; 
because nobody can touch it.” It’s true that it’s 
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beautiful in Plogoff! 

My grandson, who is eleven years old, went to 
Paris. 

“In Paris, aside from the monuments, there’s noth¬ 
ing to see. Plogoff is prettier.” 

He was eager to get back. 

— My daughter went last year, she said the 
same thing. 

— I spent eight days in Paris. It was time to 
come home. 

Since the inquiry, we find our home even more 
beautiful. Before I didn’t think so much to look at 
the landscape... It’s beautiful.We have fresh air, the 
beach, it’s only the wind that bothers us. Everyone 
wants to stay in Plogoff. We do well here, we have 
everything we need... and we won’t stand for it! 
We are used to this quiet life. 

What else could you want? A pool? But we’ve got 
a beautiful one — there, magnificent! For the win¬ 
ter? My son goes to the bay every day, in the sum¬ 
mer and in the winter; he sees no difference, it’s 
the sea every day (for that matter pools are filthy). 
My son enjoys winter as much as summer here in 
Plogoff. In the winter, they windsurf, sail; they go 
fishing. What else do you need? 

The youth are never bored here. 
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People who come from the outside say there’s 
nothing in PlogofF (laughs...) 

They don’t know what is here! Maybe there’s no 
cinema, there was one once. But there are two in 
Audierne and in the winter, they’re empty, there’s 
no one; people prefer to quietly stay home and 
watch television. 


GARDEN 

Me neither, I’m never bored. I’m often alone, but 
I’m never bored. There are always plenty of things 
to do. I sew, I knit in winter. I have my house, 
my garden — that demands work! There are a lot 
weeds right now, I’ve got at least eight full days of 
work now. We are content. That means you’ve got 
to be outside a lot and me I love to be outdoors. 
When it’s nice out, it’s good to be outside.You go 
to your garden... 

— There are some who don’t understand 
why I’m in the garden like that. I’ve lived in an 
apartment before, without a garden. Believe me, 
I was sad to not be able to go outside my place, 
cut a flower, look at something growing... It’s ter¬ 
rible, huh! Well, now I’ve let my house go; I do 
the cleaning, but my garden comes first, because I 
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love being in it. 

— It’s me who takes care of the garden. I’ve 
got everything. I didn’t go to the market in Audi- 
erne this morning, I prefer to stroll in my garden. 
This morning I gathered radishes, artichokes, po¬ 
tatoes, lettuce, strawberries. Isn’t that beautiful? I 
put in manure from my rabbits and I fertilize with 
seaweed; my husband made a little cart that we 
attach behind the car and we go and get seaweed 
from the Loch. We put all of that in the garden. 
At least I have vegetables that taste like something. 
This morning, I killed a rabbit. I’ll cook it tomor¬ 
row. I’ll have potatoes and fruit in the garden... 
Flowers in front of the house... 

What else could you want? 

I am happy. 

And if there’s a power plant put in here, we won’t 
have our quiet life here anymore, and yes, that’s 
going too far. 

People retire here for the calmness, for well-being. 
We’ve never had industry out here. We live with¬ 
out industry and we do well that way; we are quiet. 
The people of Plogoff have always left here to earn 
a living elsewhere. The men don’t find it difficult 
to leave though, because, when they return, the 
find themselves, happy, during their leave. 
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— My son works elsewhere, but he prefers 
to work elsewhere and to come back to PlogofF as 
it is when he left it. 

“At least, when I come back, I’ve got something 
clean. It’s pretty. I can do what I like. I prefer to 
make the sacrifice and work elsewhere.” Obvi¬ 
ously he would like to work here, but he’d have 
to find work; only the power plant could furnish 
him with that work. He’d earn a lot of money 
working there. For my daughter also, there’d be 
work for her too. That’s what people from outside 
don’t understand; the material side doesn’t inter¬ 
est us.The economic benefits don’t interest us. We 
aren’t interested in money! 

That, they completely fail to understand. We have 
no work here, and even then, we aren’t interested. 
That completely shocks them. 

In Plogoff, we aren’t rich, but we’re happy. 
Everyone has their house. 

And the home is very important to people who 
go away to work. Those who are here all of the 
time appreciate the home, of course, but it’s dif¬ 
ferent. Those who leave know what they’re los¬ 
ing. They aren’t in the home. They are emigrant 
workers, the people of Plogoff, no more, no less. 
When they come back, they really just want to 
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stay at home. They don’t want to go out during 
leave, no question of it! They really appreciate the 
comfort of the house. The women do all that they 
can to make life pleasant: they spend so little time 
together! The men appreciate their families all the 
more because they don’t see them all the time. 
They appreciate their wives and children much 
more. The family is sacred. Everyone lives in their 
homes. The elderly stay with them; and this con¬ 
nects them with the youth. It’s unbelievable what 
it gives a family to have the elderly living with 
them. Even Plogoff itself is a family. There aren’t 
many who aren’t parents. 

And even though we aren’t all of the same fam¬ 
ily, we all practically know each other, even more 
so since we’ve fought together. In the cemetery, 
there are people we’ve always known. We’ve got 
something. 

We have a homeland. 
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Part 6: 
Lessons 
from the 
Occupation 


The impresssion we had in the courtroom of the Palace of 
Justice was that the residents of Plogoff were very united, 
as if they were fingers of one hand. Has your struggle 
brought you closer together? 

— It’s true that with the inquiry we learned 
to get to know one another. People didn’t know 
each other. Since I joined the struggle, I’ve met 
lots of people. There are women with whom I 
never spoke before, I simply saw them around; I 
only knew their faces. Now we know one another, 
we talk. Before the inquiry, I didn’t know E. We 
barely said “hello”. We went on a trip together; we 
slept in the same bed every night. A few months 
prior we barely spoke, and now!... 

— We also met people from other communes, 
other milieux. We go out of town for meetings all 
over France.We went to Larzac 52 ... 

That’s how we meet people we never would have 
otherwise. To look around, see others live in a dif¬ 
ferent way than we do, teaches us to see things 
differently. It has opened our minds. 

Even the TV, we watch it differently. 

For example, now I find that they show clashes 

52 Translator’s note - Larzac is in Southern France, relatively 
distant from Plogoff. 
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between protestors and police forces. Every day, 
every day, now, there are gendarmes somewhere. 

Is it that we see it more now or before we didn’t 
see it at all? 

— It’s because we’ve lived it. Before we 
didn’t realize. 

Are you more interested in what’s happening? 

— We were always kind of interested in what 
was happening elsewhere, but more now. 

— Every morning, I look to see if there is 
anything about Chooz in the paper.53 It’s starting 
exactly as it did in Plogoff. 

— We read the paper much more now. Not 
just regarding nuclear power, but on things that 
people elsewhere have known about and of which, 
until now, we’ve been ignorant. 

— Before, we lived in a quiet land, leading a 
family life. We had our quiet little lives. We didn’t 
know our own happiness. We lived our day-to-day. 

— Now, our problem has gone beyond our 
borders, I am much more conscious of other peo¬ 
ple’s problems. I felt it immediately, as soon as the 
inquiry began. Seeing so many people devoted to 
our cause. Being treated like that! 

— Plogoff was unknown; many people came 

53 Chooz, in the Ardennes, where a nuclear plant is proposed. 
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and took information home with them. That’s 
how the information began to spread, to circulate. 
Prior to that, when one spoke of Plogoff, people 
would ask: “Where is that?”. Now, they know us. 
People talk about Plogoff. 

— We’ve been all over France and we realize 
that we lived in peace here while there are op¬ 
pressed people all over France... and elsewhere... of 
whom we were ignorant. Because we don’t know 
everything that’s going on; we’re not informed. 
Now, I think I will stay active when I know there’s 
a problem somewhere. 


There will soon be a trial of twenty five imprisoned Bret¬ 
on 54 activists in the Com de Surete de I’Etat 55 . 

- Yes, we are aware. We read about it in the 
paper. 

Do yon feel implicated in their struggle? 

The struggle of the Bretons, that was a foreign 

54 Translator’s note - As the Breton people are a non-French 
speaking ethnic group of Celtic origin, small (and violent) national¬ 
ist movements continue, even at the time of this translation. Appar¬ 
ently, these twenty five activists were on trial for a related action. 

55 Translator’s note - The Cour de surete de L’Etat was a spe¬ 
cial high court that dealt with matters of politically driven and 
terrorist crimes in France. It was dissolved by then president 
Francois Mitterand shortly after the originial publication of 
Femmes de Plogoff. 
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thing to me. My husband and my nephew are 
more Breton than I. My husband is Breton before 
he is French; he has kept the character of his roots. 
And so, he may understand it more deeply than I. 
As for me, I declined to understand certain things 
like the Breton struggle. Though, their fight is not 
so far off... Certain people were very surprised to 
see the inquiry transpire as it did, because they had 
expected a more legal comportment on behalf of 
the French government. In fact, there are people 
who became more Breton afterward. I didn’t real¬ 
ize that it had come to this in France! There you 
have it... That’s it... I still believe that you have to 
stay within certain legal bounds, despite every¬ 
thing. But there, I realize this has gone... 

That this is the grand evasion on the part of a State 
that is not sufficiently responsive to its people. 
Everything’s falling apart... Everything’s falling 
apart... 


And the trial? 

We were all shocked by the injustice of the trials. 
I’ve never been a part of a trial before. I thought 
that the legal system was more honest: but then, 
we were nauseated. The cops and the legal system, 
hand in hand! 
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Everything the mobile gendarmes said was sacred. 
As for the others, nobody listened to them: they 
tried to intimidate them... and the presiding judge 
for Clet Cerval, who is a bit deaf, spoke so quietly! 
What disdain! 

There is no more justice! 

It was really hope-shattering. 

It was an outrage. 

Hdiat you hove just gone through has really tried you all, 
both physically and morally? 

We can no longer make plans. We don’t know 
what the future holds. We have lost the urge to do 
anything around us, when we think it will end up 
in the hands of others, later. If we’ve got to get lost, 
well, there’s no point in continuing. 

Nobody is doing anything else. It’s over. 

Put all of your cash into it, if you’ve got to leave af¬ 
terward, what’s the point!? And then to go where? 
In some housing project somewhere? 

Perhaps they wouldn’t ask us to go, but in the long 
run we would have to, I think, after everything 
we’ve heard: two hundred corporations coming to 
Plogoff to work! We wouldn’t stand for that! To 
see foreigners coming to work on our land! 

While our men go elsewhere to work... 

What will we do? 
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What can we do? 

We won’t be defending ourselves with rocks. 

We will do everything we can to not have that 
power plant. 

And we hope that we won’t. But, at the heart of 
it, we’ve got something. They talk about it all the 
time... 

They say now, it’s not coming. I say to you it’s not 
coming—but then, in my mind, it’s coming. 

I am in contradiction with what I say. They won’t 
give up the fight: it’s all about money, nuclear pow¬ 
er. On top of that, they’re too proud, these people, 
like Mr. Guermeur; so he’s really pushing for the 
plant’s construction. He’s the guy who got roped 
into this; he’s obligated to put something there. Per¬ 
haps he wants to be a senator, or a minister, I don’t 
know, something like that.You can be sure he won’t 
give up, he’ll never give up. He’ll try everything to 
get that plant built. 

Even yesterday, they said it was the local officials 
who voted 56 .That’s why they blame us.That’s why 

56 The departmental counsellors of Finistere voted with a major¬ 
ity for the implantation of the power plant in Plogoff, despite the 
opposition of the municipality and the population. On the other 
hand the regional counsellors of Midi-Pyrenees and the depart¬ 
mental counsellors of Tarn and Garonne widely refused the nuclear 
plant installation project in Golfech, which did not prevent, as soon 
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they will always blame us! 

But it’s no longer worth it to fight if they say: we’ll 
have it tomorrow. You can’t give up. 

You’ve got to do everything. 

We refuse a project of such magnitude, but not 
everyone’s against it; that we know very well! We 
won’t allow the installation of a plant, of such mag¬ 
nitude, on the ocean shore, just like that. That’s a 
recipe for disaster. Do you realize? It’s not possible! 
We would have to be mad to accept such a thing. 

How will it go? 

We hope they won’t come back. 

But if they do it will be dramatic. The first time, 
we didn’t know what was happening, now we 
know. We will be nastier. 

-We’ll go underground, we’ll have rifles, we’ll 
learn to shoot. 

If they’re there for 10 years, what good will it do? 

They’ll find a stronger resistance. 

The longer it goes, the stronger the resistance gets. 

We are confronted by something enormous, and 
we aren’t at the end of our ropes. 

We don’t want nuclear power and we fight, there 
as the public utility decree was posted in J.O., 1000 gendarmes 
from taking the site by force to allow construction to begin. 
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are no other possibilities. 

And nuclear power is resting on Plogoff, if they’re 
forced back here, that will be the stopping of nu¬ 
clear power. If we win, they won’t have it any¬ 
where else. 

In any case, they’ll have a hard time. 

At EDF, they chose the site, but they don’t own 
even the tiniest plot of the land. 

We created the GFA on the site. 

The land-farming group [Groupement Fonder Agricole] 
was created in 1978. They counted, in November of 
1980, 5,493 persons in France and abroad who sub¬ 
scribed to one or several parts of the GFA. 

The GFA is one of the key pieces to the anti-nuclear 
struggle, since it is situated on sixty hectares [Tr. - about 
148 acres] of the nuclear plant site, rendering any expro¬ 
priation difficu lt, if not impossible. 

Additionally, the existence of a viable agricultural organi¬ 
zation on the site affirms the will of Plogoff to live and 
revive the countryside. 

The first sheep barn was constructed in the month 
of August, 1979, by the GFA. Inaugurated on Au¬ 
gust 25 (1979), there were fifteen thousand attend- 
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ees, though they didn’t make much publicity. The 
barn could house one hundred ten head of live¬ 
stock.The herder signed his lease on December 19 
and officially moved in on February 3. The barn 
contained ten ewes, one ram, and four lambs.The 
ram was killed on August 15 after being chased 
by a tourist’s dog. On February 7, 1980, during 
the inquiry, forty ewes were brought into the barn 
from Pontivy. And on the Pentacost, thirty ewes 
from Larzac. 


WORK AT THE SHEEP BARN 

Last summer my husband spent all of his time at 
the sheep barn; he worked. This led him to meet 
many people whom he didn’t know before, to see 
youth of another spirit. It did him a lot of good. 
People don’t talk to each other much, we drive 
everywhere, we don’t go out anymore and there 
he met youth and people of his age that he al¬ 
most never sees. It had a good feeling, the work at 
the sheep barn. I brought them together. It brings 
people together. They joked around a lot on the 
construction site. They were happy to not be just 
staying at home. 

Now we’re going to build a hangar for the 
sheep barn and attempt, if that works, to put in a 
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bellows to dry the hay, with solar panels... 

There isn’t much money yet, so we’re going 
to start there 57 . 

This summer, we’ll need carpenters to 
build the hangar. And then we’re going to clear 
the brush out of the small valleys. There are wash 
houses, there are nice areas to walk. We already 
have plans to plant, reforest. 

— You need young people for that. 

The problem is management; we need lead¬ 
ers who know how to work with their hands. And 
then who know how to take the initiative them¬ 
selves. 

In Plogoff there are a lot of people who 
would really like to work, but someone’s got to 
deal with it all. Here there are a lot of retirees and 
youth, most of the active people aren’t in Plogoff. 


ENERGY ALTERNATIVES 

The people of Plogoff are currently equipped 
with electricity and gas. Everyone here fell into 
the same trap as elsewhere, with all of the publicity 
57 In August of 1980, the second sheep bam and hangar were 
built by the population of Plogoff and the volunteers from else¬ 
where. It has a maximum capacity of two hundred head. The 
farmers from Larzac came down in November of 1980 with sev¬ 
enty ewes. 
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there was for everything electric. 

We will have to research on wind genera¬ 
tors and the like. 

PlogofF Alternatives 58 could subsidize the 
people who want to do that. We’re going to do 
a study of the Cape so as to know, exactly, what 
options there are - that’s the first thing we need 
to know. 

We’ve contacted certain people, the 
C.R.E.P.T.A.B. 59 scientists, to help us. 

That’s what they expect of Plogoff now, that 
we do something else. 

We don’t want to tell people to deprive 
themselves of electricity. You don’t need to get 
that into your head, we aren’t going back to the 
candle. But we’ve got to study other options. 

The gas washing machine is much more ef¬ 
ficient than the electric ones today...Gas is becom¬ 
ing expensive. 

58 NDLR: “Plogoff Alternatives” is an association founded by 
the residents of Plogoff on May 9, 1980. Its purpose is to pro¬ 
mote the development of renewable energies and to work for a 
harmonious rural development and better utilization of energy 
and raw materials in Plogoff and Cornouaille. 

59 CREPTAB: Center for Research Studies and Promotion of 
Appropriate Technologies in Brittany. An association created in 
March 1980 to promote new energies in Brittany, give technical 
aid to concrete projects, organize training courses and provide 
an archive of renewable energy resources. 
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We’re going to study methane gas. Maybe 
with the help of farmers we could put in a meth¬ 
ane station, where people come to fill their gas 
tanks. 

But there aren’t so many farmers, in the end, 
so we’ve got to plan for all possibilities.There isn’t 
that much manure. 

In any case, during the inquiry, we had a 
hard time finding liquid manure, we had to go to 
Cleden to find that. 

It’s still on a small scale in Plogoff. They 
don’t have liquid manure by the ton. 

When we went to Malville, we met a farmer 
who was preparing to install methane; there were 
already two tanks in. He had eighty Ha (.3 sq. 
miles) and he put the straw from his wheat in the 
tanks; he had an agreement with another farmer 
who has five thousand pigs and, between the two 
of them, they make it work. With his complex, he 
intends to heat his house and his mother’s right 
next door; to put it into his tractors (two or three); 
to run his cars (two or three) and he could still sell 
it for three million to EDF, if EDF wanted to! “And 
if they don’t buy it, I will put street lights in the 
fields...” to show that EDF wouldn’t buy his gas; 
the complex cost thirteen million anciens. 60 

60 Translator’s note - Pre-1960 francs, worth 1/100 of the New 
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And every year they could recuperate their 
costs by selling three million to EDF, so it’s profit¬ 
able, no? yes. 

Someone will have to work that methane 
station; that will create jobs too. 

That’s very important, we need that. 

Non-nuclear creates jobs. 

If we could have the money to also build a model 
house designed specifically for renewable energies, 
we could have it fully furnished. We can’t just do 
solar power, we’ll need windmills too. 

Windmills have been around for a long time. 
When I was a young girl, my neighbors had a 
windmill and during the war we went to listen to 
the radio at their house. 

I was twenty years old when I first got elec¬ 
tricity. We weren’t so unhappy over such a small 
thing; of course we didn’t have all of the comforts 
that we have now, that’s true. 

Windmills were known before; that’s why 
we didn’t go on with them, we put everything on 
electricity. Had we worked with wind here on the 
Cape...! 


I believe the scientists and those who wrote the 


Franc. 
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Alter breton 61 plan will come to help us with all of 
this. 

We may need to find interns, people who 
don’t work but could come and study the poten¬ 
tials of the Cape during the summertime. We’ve 
got to see what’s possible on the Cape, what we 
can do. 

The first thing my husband will do once 
he’s back will be to build a windmill, when he 
starts his early retirement — at the end of the year. 
He’ll begin that work. 

When he’s free, he’ll be able to do many 
things. What PlogoIf lacks is a man who can take 
charge of these things. Because, the women are 
great, yes, but they would have to have a lot more 
free time: they’ve got their children, their families. 
Annie, she’s got her kids too. You’ve got to take 
care of them. 

We need men with free time. 

We need young people to train for new jobs 
so that they can do something in Plogoff. 

For the moment, they youth aren’t yet in¬ 
terested in this. Maybe this generation, they’ll have 


61 The project Alter Brittany, for “living better in Brittany with¬ 
out petroleum and without nuclear energy” researches “the 
bases of development for a Brittany pushing for the exclusive 
use of renewable energies”. 
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to do their studies - that doesn’t just happen on 
its own. The youth are there when we need them, 
but it’s hard to be on war-footing all of the time. 
The demobilize quickly, the youth. We need ac¬ 
tions. When there are actions, they are there. 

They were always at the barricades. They 
were there every day. They did tremendous work. 
But they can’t keep thinking like that all of the 
time. They’ve got to relax once in awhile; they 
work during the week, so... We can’t be militants 
all of the time, when we overdo it we break down, 
or we lose our judgement. 

I think that Plogoff Alternatives will be a really 
good thing. We will mainly be contacting scien¬ 
tists first, in order to come and explain things to 
us, to see the possibilities, what we can do here. 
Afterwards it will be according to money. 

Getting started, we’ll be obligated to ask for vol¬ 
unteers to help us, that’s certain. 

We should have gotten this started at the 
same time as the GFA, the GFA was a good start and 
is working really well. 

You’ve got to understand the goals. 

The “Friends of the Earth” spoke with us 
about helping to build a passive solar house. 

Plogoff has got to get a move on. 
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There aren’t enough people in Plogoff who 
want to go that way. Not enough. And not enough 
competent people; well, people from elsewhere 
who come to help us, yes. 

And then the people of Plogoff have a lot 
of pride. If they don’t understand something, they 
don’t want to feel stupid and so they distance 
themselves. 

I saw that when we started Plogoff Alter¬ 
natives. We wanted two thirds of the people to 
be from Plogoff. We managed to get eleven from 
Plogoff and ten from elsewhere, so that people 
from Plogoff would be the majority. 

But when we had to find the people! We 
had such a hard time finding eleven. Some of 
them left because they didn’t understood anything. 

They didn’t want to be there. 

Only the women stayed. 

In the beginning, we were a little scared 
because we didn’t understand, but it’s enough to 
listen, to get informed, to read, we’re no more stu¬ 
pid than other people, we’re getting there... That’s 
what I say. 

I told my daughter: 

“Just listen. You’ll eventually understand. We’re no 
more stupid than anyone else. Just listen.” 

And the men are afraid. The men of Plogoff are 
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afraid. 

There are more knowledgeable people than them 
who are there, who have more training. They have 
to try to understand. 

I saw a boy the next day who I asked; “Why didn’t 
you stick around?” 

“Ah! I didn’t understand a single thing, so I would 
look really stupid staying there and listening to it 
all, and to take part in it all while understanding 
nothing.” 

“Well I didn’t understand much more than you but 
I’m going to try to understand and I will succeed, 
I hope, in understanding something.” 

We’re going to bring in competent people to ex¬ 
plain it to us. 

There’s a lot to do for the people of Plogoff. 
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Epilogue 


December 2, 1980, Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre declared the public utilities inquiry of a nu¬ 
clear power plant construction, emphasizing once 
again that those who govern us disdain the opin¬ 
ion of the citizenry. 

Plogoff, on the move since 1976, loudly de¬ 
clares its determination to continue the fight and 
to go to the end. 

As the danger becomes more and more clear 
and as repression follows the attempts at seduction, 
the people’s will becomes more and more fero¬ 
cious in Plogoff. 

Amelie Kerloch, who succeeded Jean-Ma¬ 
rie Kerloch as mayor of Plogoff, remains deaf to 
the sirens’ song and announces a popular referen¬ 
dum on nuclear power in the commune, despite 
the refusal of the Prefect Jourdan. 

By mid-December, a delegation of residents 
of Plogoff besieged the EDF stronghold in Clamart, 
informing the workers of their struggle and reaf¬ 
firming to the managers their opposition to the 
construction of the plant in the territory of their 
commune. 

Passing through Brest, on December 13, 
Georges Marchais (Secretary General of the Corn- 
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munist Party of France), in a fit of militant nation¬ 
alism called for French nuclear submarines and 
French breeder reactors, was pleased with the con¬ 
struction of a nuclear plant in Plogoff and called 
the anti-nuclear activists “subversives of American 
imperialism” (a la Westinghouse?) and “footmen 
of Ceyrac and Giscard” (a la Creusot-Loire?). 

For their part, supported and comforted by 
the prefecture, the employers of Finistere will not 
miss out, and, taking the bait, delight at affairs that 
will lead to the construction of the power plant. 

Once more encircled, but less isolated than 
some might want, Plogoff, attentive and on the 
lookout, is holding out, constantly on alert, con¬ 
tinuing the combat that has become the hope of 
many. 
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Appendix I 


Call for the Public Opinion Regarding the 
Inquiry on the Plogoff Power Plant 

The deplorable conditions of preparation and the se¬ 
quence of events of the public inquiry concerning 
the project to build a nuclear power plant in Plogoff 
raises indignation in the public opinion and particu¬ 
larly in the scientific community. 

Whether they favor the development of the 
nuclear industry or those who bear the strongest res¬ 
ervations towards it, all scientists conscious of their 
social responsibility agree in considering that, be¬ 
fore the gravity of the problem, the possible choices 
must be debated on in a serene atmosphere, with 
independence and a critical mind based on correctly 
and honesdy compiled documentation. It must be 
said that such conditions have not been afforded the 
choice for the site of Plogoff. 

The apparent volume of the public inquiry 
dossier betrays its weaknesses, its absences, and its 
incoherences between the given facts and the de¬ 
duced conclusions. The necessary time allowances 
for such significant preliminary scientific studies 
were not respected and not all of the necessary 
studies were done. But there is worse: the redac¬ 
tors of the dossier took it upon themselves to re- 
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interpret the scientific studies prior to the project 
and to completely, prior to the study, (notably made 
by researchers from CNEXO, ISTPM 62 and UBO), 
modify the conclusions, i.e., the hard facts, and pass 
them as true impact studies when they had no such 
character. The remarks and objections officially 
conveyed by the researchers involved were largely 
ignored, as were those of the plant in Flamanville. 
Thereby, a point as important as dispersal of hot 
wastewater into the sea appears to this day unre¬ 
solved, though it conditions the possibility of cool¬ 
ing the reactor. Many of the numbers show that the 
calculations made by EDF rely on false hypotheses! 
The problem of red-water is deliberately underes¬ 
timated. That of marine pollution by discarded ra¬ 
dioactive elements was not even studied. The geo¬ 
logical study of the oceanside site (the risks of silt 
build-up as a result of storms) as on the land-site 
(circulation of rainwater, structure and resistance of 
the foundation, extraction of materials from a bor¬ 
rowing pit) were not carried out. 

The public inquiry dossier of Plogoff is in 
fact a model to avoid at all costs: a pseudo impact 
study serving to justify political and administrative 
choices a posteriori and which seeks to bask in the 
aura of caution of scientists and the organizations to 

62 Translator’s note - The Scientific and Technical Institute of 
Marine Fisheries 
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which they belong. Researchers and organizations 
are for that matter held in silence by clauses of con¬ 
fidentiality under study contracts. How, under such 
conditions, can one speak of democratic informa¬ 
tion and consultation for the local population? The 
enormous financial and economic interests at stake 
in this nuclear program — are they the origin of such 
practices? Would it not be better to establish honest 
scientific inquiry dossiers and to freely and demo¬ 
cratically debate the choices, rather than deploying a 
repressive police-judicial arsenal to impose already- 
made decisions in haste and ignorance of unavoid¬ 
able realities? 

The signatory scientists demand that the pub¬ 
lic authorities cancel the public utilities inquiry for 
insufficiency of information on the real impact that 
a 5200 MW power plant installed in Plogoff would 
have. They carry the support and the solidarity of 
the populations of Cap Sizun in struggle. They be¬ 
lieve that the government should at last organize the 
conditions for a large all-inclusive and democratic 
debate on the French nuclear program. 

The Scientists of the Faculty of Sciences of Brest (UBO), 
Tire Oceanographic Center of Brittany (C.N.E.X.O.), 
The Biological Station of Roscoff 
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Appendix II 


FEDERATION OF C.R.I.N. 63 OF BRITTANY 
Platform of Posmoguer 

Nuclear energy, insofar as it carries irreversible risks 
and as it is imposed in an authoritarian fashion, 
shows clearly that the populations today do not have 
real power in the running of their lives. 

Run one’s life, that’s politics! 

Politics, that is to remove, starting now, the monopo¬ 
ly on decisions that affect us from the hands of tech¬ 
nocrats and scientific and political experts. 

We are all experts of Life 

With this goal, the Federation of the C.R.I.N. of 
Brittany intends to: 

1. Research information in its region and to diffuse 
it to all. 

We are all scientific experts 

2. Rise up against unilaterally-taken decisions by 
national and multinational corporations with the 
complicity of the powers that be, of a large number 
of elected officials and some hired scientists, (ex: im- 


63 Translator’s note - Regional Nuclear Information Committee 
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plantation of nuclear power plants.) 

We are all political experts 

We denounce a societal choice which relies on over¬ 
consumption, born of the flaunting of commerce 
and of publicity-intoxication, and of the industrial 
waste which its products create without regard of 
the coming exhaustion of raw materials of the planet. 
Over-consumption and waste that bring pollution 
and the nuclear choice. 

We refuse a society which automatically implies the 
putting into place of a police and military system 
for the surveillance of nuclear power plants and of 
products of this industry, because it excludes without 
consultation the taking of power and control of the 
population. 

Thus, we turn our backs on nuclear power because 
we refuse this hyper-centralized and centuries- 
bound society, condemned to surveil and manage 
the nuisances it will engender with police and mili¬ 
tary. 

For a society in which each will be responsible, the 
Federation of C.R.I.N. of Brittany calls the popula¬ 
tion to mobilize on this basis and to engage in the 
foundations of an anti-nuclear struggle. 

Porsmoguer, November 1975 
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Appendix III 


A few numbers concerning the Plogoffpower plant,/ 
rom the EDF dossier 

Construction and dismantling: 


surface of the factory itself 

82 

Ha 

access road 

2 

Ha 

construction encroachment on 



maritime territory 

45 

Ha 

modification of currents and 



underflows by embankments 

77 

Ha 

Total ... 

..206 

Ha 


The other anticipated tracts will occupy 1.3 Km of 
seashore procected by a 1.6 Km-long dike with a 
base of 110-120 M. 

The construction at the undercurrent of water 
necessitates the excavation of 5 million m 3 of earth, 
rocks, and various materials.This process should take 
two years. 

This construction which should, in total, take 
twelve years, will use 400,000 m 3 of concrete, 50,000 
tons (European) of metal reinforcement, 75 Ha of 
form surface and 300,000 liters of freshwater per day. 

The power plant is expected to operate for 
20 to 30 years prior to its dismanding. At this expiry 
date, 20% of the total weight (concrete+metal) will 
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contain radioactive elements. 

The dismantling will occur in three stages: 

Stage 1: Decontamination, blocking of openings, the 
building remains intact. 

Stage 2: Partial take-down, removal of plumbing, de- 
monlition of concrete sheild, decontamination. 

Stage 3: Complete dismantling. 

The cost of dismantling will be 10% of that of the 
construction. It may be noted that for the disman¬ 
tling no precise estimate has been offered, neither 
from the standpoint of time or financing. 

Operation: 

During operation, the four generating units will use 
45,000 liters of seawater per second and per generat¬ 
ing unit (180 million m 3 in total). A consumption 
of 5.4 million liters of freshwater per day must be 
added to this amount for normal functioning which 
will reach 7.2 million liters per day at peak periods. 

We have no precise ideas as for the origin of this 
freshwater. 

The cooling system water will be diverted into 
the ocean, heated to a temperature of 15°C, thus 
causing a thermal zone of 350 Ha (the water tem¬ 
perature being heated 3°C within 70 Ha and to 1°C 
within 280 Ha). 

It is important to note here that the temperature 
of liquid waste will exceed 30°C for 36 days per year 
upon leaving circulation. 
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In addition to cooling system water, there will 
also be chlorine treatments from the plant (used to 
prevent organisms from attaching to the inner walls of 
conduits), corrosive agents, as well as agents to control 
oxygen and hydrogen levels.The pH of this water will 
be augmented as a result of decalcifying agents. It was 
calculated that this waste will amount to 16,000 m 3 
per year for “normally active” products, the activity 
being 38°C per year (without tritium) and 250,000 
m 3 per year for “slightly active or inactive” agents, the 
activity being AO° /year without tritium. 

It is necessary to add to these outflows: tritium 
(7,400°C per year) and other assorted wastes at 48°C 
per year. 

We also foresee atmospheric waste, which will be 
discharged from a chimney, comprised of gases from 
the primary circuit (20,000 m 3 per year of Xenon and 
Krypton - activity of 3,000°C per year) and from the 
ventilation system (rare gases and Tritium, 168,000°C 
per year - halogens and aerosols, 4.8°C per year). 

The radioactivity rejected into the surrounding 
environment will thus come to a total of 178,000°C 
per year. 

To this pollution, the EDF plans to add the for¬ 
mation of red sludge. 


From NUKLEEL number 7, 
February-March 1980 
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A Temporary Conclusion 

THE NUCLEAR QUESTION, 
WHAT’S NEW? 

Normally, everything according to the techno-nu¬ 
clear caste should go off without a hitch. Its state- 
sanctioned arrogance, its scientism should easily be 
imposed upon a little village, Plogoff. Avoiding a 
coarse sociology, you would have had to take into 
account the opinions of the women who decide 
everything — a kind of Breton matriarchy — in this 
village, with few men, who are at sea or elsewhere, 
all small property owners facing the immensity of 
the ocean, where words carry profound meaning. 
A promise made, respect of the majority, and a de¬ 
finitive penchant for equality inherited from the 
French Revolution. The nucleocrats paid no atten¬ 
tion to the petroleum industry’s runnings aground 
on the Finistere coast, and laughed insidiously at 
the nuclear movements of Erdeven, Bugey, Fessen- 
heim, and Creys-Malville in 1977 (Superphenix). 
There was the first ecological presidential can¬ 
didate, Rene Dumont in 1984, who was without 
personal ambition or political calculation, who 
spoke of agronomy, pollution, solidarity with the 
third world (expression of the time), economy in 
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general and that which we must do so as to not 
exhaust the planet... We see that all of these fissures 
in the castle of certitudes will amass so as to break 
open a momentary rupture of the production line 
thought that produces domination. First the re¬ 
fusal to open the city hall of Plogoff, the prefect 
moves the records of the “public utilities inquiry” 
to annex offices (vans). In place, flanked by a cav¬ 
alry, “law enforcement” - the cops and the people 
were too close - with no space for units to operate, 
no place to retreat, and a difficulty in using large 
amounts of tear gas. We know what a “public utili¬ 
ties inquiry” signifies: nothing. 

It’s an ersatz of democracy, generally the 
lead investigator is a former cop or a retired pre¬ 
fect agent. While recording the citizen observa¬ 
tions, there is intimidation on the part of the com¬ 
missioner and a “public utilities inquiry” always 
sides with the power whether it be for nuclear 
power, pigsties, highways, tragic factories, zones of 
development, etc! From the fissures in the domi¬ 
nant thought paradigm, one finds oneself in the 
situation of “we are right to protest!” Against in¬ 
stitutional violence, the people will win their lib¬ 
erty and will also become audacious.The forces of 
repression change places, positioning themselves 
on the vacant lot. Bad move. On days with high 
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winds, the tear gas is ineffective, or worse, blows 
back. The additional space mostly helped the 
youth who came from all over, more experienced 
and settling once and for all, of the “role of vio¬ 
lence in History”, those who were in Plogoff dur¬ 
ing the “mass” (short but violent displays where 
the gendarmes got in their trucks and left the va¬ 
cant lot) remember. Every night from Monday to 
Friday, in a very military ritual, the convoy departs: 
light cars in front with officers and investigators, 
then the town hall annex van, the gendarmes get 
on the first trucks heading towards the exit, the 
“arriere-garde” launching a torrent of grenades. 
The “antis” throwing a rain of rocks, pebbles that 
the residents of Plogoff gathered into little piles on 
the side of the road. During the days, a few chem¬ 
ist handymen would make gasoline cocktails, then 
with the more efficient acid versions, these “cocks” 
would melt the plastic shields of the gendarmes. 
On their side, the gendarmes would benefit from 
a little reinforcement: an observation helicopter, 
which would take thousands of photos (for filing) 
flying over the area during the entire day, then 
abandoned the cameras to jettison loads of teargas 
grenades followed by offensive grenades. 

At this stage, it’s okay to question oneself 
about the nature of democracy. What to think of a 
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government which bombards its own people with 
grenades from a helicopter? of “security forces” 
who systematically fire teargas grenades at face- 
level.The people will understand very quickly that 
the police aren’t there to arrest “bandits” but to 
protect and impose the decisions of a lobby-serv¬ 
ing government. 

The thirst for liberty even brushes past po¬ 
litical transgression, its written in big letters on the 
water tower at the entrance of the village “Plog- 
off: Kabul, combat included”. Some saw the gen¬ 
darmes stupefied, when the Capistes with a cross 
of Lorraine in white on a tricolor flag called them 
“dirty Boches”. 

Maximum tension was reached during the 
trial of Quimper. Change of corps: the “law en¬ 
forcement” became the CRS. Small streets, lack of 
space for bringing in a lot of people, with com¬ 
mon people and free youth and the “uncontrolled” 
against them. Some remember: they found them¬ 
selves in front of the closed Palais de Justice gates 
with its little garden full of gendarmes and parad¬ 
ing RG 64 , taking photos and “opinion polls”.There 
was a former RG representative: cream-colored 
raincoat, who got himself yelled at by a big guy 
with a booming voice: “Hey look at me, you there, 

64 Renseignements Generaux: the French intelligence agency 
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the sophisticated fucker!” The cheeky crowd, 
mainly comprised of women, roared with laughter. 
Fishermen would throw mackerels in the stupe¬ 
fied faces of CRS officers. A little further away, an 
RG 4L 65 was knocked around, had its doors ripped 
off by angry protestors, avoided passing by Odet 
in escaping a hellish roar. It’s clear that this popular 
revolt isn’t the least bit tempered or channeled by 
the political“damage controllers.” 

The proximity of the presidential elections 
gives an advantage to the “unified Left”, which 
has for a long time expected victory. A few of the 
PS are anti-nuclear, more concretely against the 
plant in Plogoff.The left won the elections.These 
will be the sole true victories for the left’s ascent to 
power: no plant in Plogoff, closing of the military 
camp in Larzac and bringing an end to the death 
sentence. Some might think this meager, that on 
the left, “they” have already become a part of the 
“culture of government”. Let them believe that 
“they” will continue testing nuclear weapons, the 
construction of plants at Chooz in the Ardennes 
and at Golfech on the Garonne. They will go a 
long ways, since they will go so far as to sink the 
Greenpeace boat, Rainbow Warrior, killing one, 

65 “4L” is a Renault model; RC here, again, refers to Renseigne- 
ments Generaux. 
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an unfortunate photographer, during a fantastic 
expedition of“secret agents” in New Zealand. But 
the left will do nothing for the promotion of re¬ 
newable energies (wind, solar...), nor will it in the 
energy economy. After 1983, the invisible hand of 
the market, becoming the new way of thinking 
economics, the left would go groveling before the 
nuclear gang. 

It is still unclear: will the population of 
Plogoff have as much obstinacy as the Japanense 
peasants against the airport of Narita in the film 
Kashima Paradise by Yann le Masson and Benie 
Deswate? 

In an irony of history, the General Council of 
Finistere, which was for the construction in Plog¬ 
off, will discover its “eco” side, and take it to the 
extreme. It will decide to protect Pointe du Raz, 
demolishing the enormous and hideous wart of 
a shopping mall of souvenirs and move it further 
away and out of sight, then in the “eco” (pejo¬ 
rative word of the time) craze, destroy the Iroise 
hotel, two extra rooms for the manager, and a 
little one-story house. Shopping mall and hotel 
destroyed for rehabilitation, in a wild and natural 
way to the shore, the Pointe du Raz. 
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Some were surprised by the attitude of the Com¬ 
munist Party (PC) who were for the construction 
of the plant in Plogoff. Let us not forget that it’s 
been ages since the PC abandoned the Stockholm 
Appeal and was for French nuclear submarines 
with French atomic bombs made by French en¬ 
gineers and workers, for defense against a possible 
attack from the USA. In Plogoff, the PC employed 
all of the rhetoric in the Stalinian panoply: “Those 
who are leading the anti-nuclear movement are 
vying for power in essentially striving for anti¬ 
communist development”, “they are insensitive 
to the situation of workers, unemployed, miser¬ 
able” and still, “don’t follow those reactionaries, 
opposed to all progress, who sing praises of the 
past, those of our grandparents: a miserable life for 
the workers and the epidemics mow down human 
lives by the hundreds in our communes...” (signed 
federation of Finistere-Sud of the PCF). Wasn’t it 
Comrade Lenin who declared in the 20s: “Com¬ 
munism is Soviets plus electricity”! 

The worst of sorcerers stooped over the cauldron 
of nuclear energy. 

Atomic militarism was born before the war 
of 1939-1945 (heavy water), after the war, the de¬ 
bacle, the German occupation ravaged the country, 
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reconstruction was imperative. The old strategies 
having failed in 1939-1940, the new ones would 
elaborate the theory of“better dead that invaded”. 
“They” neglected to understand that the inva¬ 
sion (three times in the same place: Sedan) would 
no longer come from the Prussians. The strategy 
would mutate into “better dead that red” with a 
certain glee. Completely ignoring radioactive fall¬ 
out, nuclear fire and the disaster on entire terri¬ 
tories that H bombs and future thermo-nuclear 
bombs generate, it was the beginning of the “cold 
war” and the balance of terror. The Soviets, the 
reds, are the new enemies,“the Cossacks will bring 
their horses to drink in Brest’s Harbor,” a very il¬ 
luminating argument from a right-wing elected 
official. France then constructed one, then two 
atomic piles (the name given to nuclear reactors at 
the time) to produce plutonium, for bombs. With¬ 
out parliamentary debate, the officials declared 
that the bomb benefitted “a national consensus in 
the population”, left and right agree on the issue 
and elaborated a monster: secret defense. 

The first petroleum shock comes, the civil and 
military nuclear lobby sells the idea that ALL NU¬ 
CLEAR will save us. Let’s allow the then-powerful 
leader of EDF speak for himself: 
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“It happened on a Saturday morning. I still re¬ 
member, the Director General of Energy at the 
time,Jean Couture, gave me a call around 9:30 in 
the morning, - at that time, we still worked on 
Saturday, at least the bosses - saying “listen, what 
is the maximum number of nuclear power plants 
you think you are capable of building, you as cli¬ 
ent and engineer, and industrially, as the supplier, I 
need a response by noon.” So that was a big prob¬ 
lem on Saturday morning, so calls in every direc¬ 
tion, my cabinet secretary was there, he called, we 
alerted the director of facilities, we concocted all 
of it around noon, I had the answer five minutes 
before noon... “six or seven maximum”. And we 
said to ourselves, we were in the process of begin¬ 
ning a rhythm of one or two per year... Couture 
requested six or seven of them to Finances, ending 
up with three or four. And that was a big surprise, 
for us at least, to hear that the political decision 
was to go with the maximum, six or seven. And 
that’s how France began to go all-nuclear! Of 
course, the parliament was not consulted. 

Everybody’s happy: the military will pick up the 
plutonium at the least charge, and the lobby will 
launch a strategy and a large-scale program. The 
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triumphant French scientists can now run with 
the best: USA, USSR, and Great Britain. 

For x plants, you need uranium. On the earth’s 
crust, you can find uranium mineral (yellow cake): 
uranium 238 and uranium 235 (0.7%), the latter 
of which is fissile, which is to say that when a 
uranium 235 nucleus is “pierced” by a neutron, 
nuclear fission is provoked. On a small scale that 
provokes a great explosion.This discovery dates to 
1938, fission and the chain reaction were found 
shortly thereafter. You must then enrich uranium 
235: with about 10 Kg of almost pure uranium 
235 you can make a nuclear bomb, such as the one 
that razed Hiroshima. The other way in which to 
obtain a nuclear explosion, plutonium 239, is to 
construct nuclear reactors or atomic piles. The 
metal is disposed of into a tank in the form of 
natural or lightly enriched oxidized uranium rods, 
which will produce fissions and chain reactions, 
the slower the neutrons emanate from the fission, 
the more energy they create, around the barrels 
there is a moderator or damper, possibly made of 
graphite, of freshwater or heavy water (water with 
a rich hydrogen concentration). The fission of iso¬ 
tope 235 nuclei produces neutrons that can pierce 
238 and produce in turn plutonium 239. Once 
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the rods, called “irradiated combustibles” are out 
of the reactor, they are then treated and a weak 
amount of plutonium 239 may then be extracted, 
which is itself fissile. August 9, 1945, the first Plu¬ 
tonium bomb exploded in Nagasaki. 

Three interdependent techniques resulted from 
this terrific discovery: uranium enrichment, nu¬ 
clear reactors, the industry of treating irradiated 
combustibles for plutonium extraction, one should 
add also the extraction of mineral uranium: mines. 

The CEA, Commisariat a L’Energie Atomique 
(The Atomic Energy Commission), created in 
1945, was first essentially military, and would then 
mix civil and military, engendering incestuous and 
in-bred reports made of links, collusion, and “se¬ 
cret defense”. In 1976 Superphenix was built, a 
breeder reactor or fast breeder reactor fueled with 
plutonium, a unique example of a large scale, ul¬ 
tra-dangerous power plant. Thusly the capacities 
of the Hague are augmented (reprocessing plant). 
In the same stroke, military capacities grow: Plu- 
ton missile, a limited power atomic weapon, called 
“tactical”, consuming still more plutonium, with¬ 
out speaking of a “neutron bomb”. Military lead¬ 
ers went wild, in the civil realm the ALL electric 
campaign began. 
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Throughout all these years the nuclear 
lobby has imposed itself in a totalitarian manner 
with a single counter-argument: “Those who are 
against nuclear power want to make us return to 
the candle and the horse-drawn wagon”. An argu¬ 
ment still used by the minister of the environment 
(sic) in 1995 under the presidency of Chirac! 

But let us return to Superphenix which 
represents a condensation of bureaucratic despo¬ 
tism and a denial of democracy. In 1973, NERSA 
was created, bringing together EDF 51%, ENEL 
(Italy) 33%, RWE (Westphalia) 16%, it was assigned 
to the construction of breeder-reactor Super¬ 
phenix (a Phenix had been stopped following a 
major breakdown, continuing to be quite danger¬ 
ous even after shut down). The very divided op¬ 
position called for a demonstration beginning in 
July 1977, failure, new call for July 30-31 1977. 
60,000 demonstrators against 5,000 gendarmes, 
plus 2,500 grenades thrown, in the rain the teargas 
having been rendered ineffective, the police forces 
then used offensive grenades: one death,Vidal Mi- 
chalon, two permanently disabled, Michel Grand- 
jean and Manfred Schultz and more than a hun¬ 
dred others wounded. The Mobile Gendarmerie 
and the CRS were under the authority of Rene 
Janin, Prefect, who was also Prefect of Algiers be- 
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tween 1961 and 1962, the minister of the inte¬ 
rior was Christian Bonnet and in was under the 
presidency of Giscard D’Estaing, the promoter of 
the “advanced Liberalism”.The failure marks the 
debut of the decline of antinuclear mobilization. 

Superphenix never worked, it was defini¬ 
tively stopped by Jospin, a socialist, in 1997. The 
shutdown would provoke some surprising dem¬ 
onstrations, from a leader of the CGT, from the PC, 
the local employers, from the right and the Front 
National. A second in Grenoble, a town in which 
Carrignon is mayor, the right, the extreme right, 
and the PC would demonstrate. At a third in Lyon, 
union members of the Superphenix plant would 
attack the local chapter of “Europeans against Su¬ 
perphenix”. The shutdown of Superphenix was 
not a victory for Dominique Voynet, “green” min¬ 
ister of the environment in nuclear power, but had 
been decided following a report of the Court of 
Audit of France. The cost of Superphenix was 9.15 
million euros, much more than the projected 4.27 
million euros initially given; additionally, there are 
reimbursements to associates of the NERSA and 
compensations to the neighboring communes. 
The dismantling, should it go according to sched¬ 
ule, will finish in 2025. 
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April 26, 1986 at 1:23 am (Moscow time), the 
catastrophe ofTchernobyl took place. The Tcher- 
nobyl reactor was a very modern, next-generation 
plant — during its inauguration, the whole staff of 
nuclear techonology attended, the EDF in front. 

After Tchernobyl — let us remember that 
the catastrophe is the worst accident that can hap¬ 
pen at a plant: a coolant system failure and a melt¬ 
down (the rods burned and penetrated into the 
earth’s crust) — the world nuclear lobby (“Pro¬ 
nukes of the world, unite!”) the IAEA, the UN, and 
the WHO, will all deny the disaster that has fallen 
upon Ukraine, Belarus, and nearly all of Europe. 
The catastrophe has only fifty five official victims. 

We now know that the plant firefighters, 
the personnel and civilians around the plant died, 
as did the first wave of “liquidators”. The second 
wave came from all over Soviet Russia, coal min¬ 
ers and volunteers went to die or were very se¬ 
verely irradiated. 

In 1992, the population minister of the 
Ukraine took a consensus, counting 6,000 to 
8,000 dead, direct victims of the accident, then 
12,000 in 1998. Knowing that Belarus was consid¬ 
erably more contaminated than the Ukraine, the 
number of victims grew in 1986-1987 to more 
than 50,000 deaths. The Museum ofTchernobyl 
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in Kiev mentions the number of 168,000 deaths, 
the association of international doctors for the 
prevention of nuclear war (IPPNW) announce 17 
million persons were irradiated, of which 2.5 mil¬ 
lion were children. 

We may thank the Russian liquidators who 
sacrificed their lives, who did all that contempo¬ 
rary techniques would allow to prevent such a di¬ 
saster. The liquidators, by their sacrifice, prevent¬ 
ed the explosion of the second reactor, an event 
which would have ravaged all of Europe. Let us 
note the second time that communism has saved 
Europe from the West: the first time in Stalingrad 
in 1942-1943 against the nazis, the second time in 
Tchernobyl in putting out a nuclear fire. 

In France, the lobby, all ready to pounce, 
will send its specialists, Professor Primelin and a 
few powerful henchmen, ministers Madelin, Car- 
rignon, Guillaume, to tranquilize honest citizens, 
everyone remembers “the clouds stop at the bor¬ 
der”. Information retention, fibs of all kinds, the 
break in the weather will come from the TV show 
“Right to Respond” from Michel Polac and the 
happy and salutary creation of the CRIRAD, a small 
body that measures, detects and renders public all 
of the real information that the nuclear industry 
and its affiliates hides from us. 
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We will not speak here of the Three Mile 
Island accident of 1979 in the USA, nor of mul¬ 
tiple gas leaks from EDF plants, those having “no 
ill affects”. 

Nevertheless, we must note one serious 
alert: “the incident ofBlayais-2 is thusly a demon¬ 
stration of the weakness of the probabilist perspec¬ 
tive; indeed the violence of the storm that struck 
France on December 27,1999, two critical condi¬ 
tions came together: a 100-year flood and the loss 
of connection to the external electrical network, 
bringing about an emergency shutdown even as 
certain key security devices were not function¬ 
ing (water injection pumps, sprinker systems)... (in 
Cahiers de Global chance)”. 

The shutdown of Superphenix won’t stop 
for all of that the reprocessing and production of 
plutonium, they use it for the creation of MOX 
fuels, a mix of spent uranium oxide and pluto¬ 
nium, a costly process which poses major security 
problems. Rocard, Prime minister, socialist, one¬ 
time PSU member, will sign the decree authoriz¬ 
ing MOX production. 

To take an overview of the reprocessing of 
radioactive fuels is to gaze into the abyss. At the 
end of 2006, France holds a stock of 52.4 tons of 
unused plutonium. MOX made up of plutonium, 
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not reprocessed, takes 150 years to cool. Over the 
years the noxious life of plutonium is expanding 
tremendously: 8000 years in the 1970s, 16,000 
years in 1990, and we shall exceed 32,000 in the 
2000s. So what do we do? The United States do 
not reprocess, too dangerous and too costly. The 
English and the French do and soon the Japanese 
will. The reprocessing changes nothing, the mate¬ 
rial is divided and sorted, but it’s still there. Under 
the Dr. Strangeloves of the lobby, in the spirit of 
“responsibility” of the socialist deputy, Christian 
Bataille, a bill was voted in on December 30 th , 
1991, a law which founded the politics of manag¬ 
ing radioactive waste, called the Bataillle Law. 

From the ploughing in of the laboratory, we 
shall pass on to sustainable burial, very quickly! A 
decree signed by Jospin, DSK, Voynet and Pierret 
for the construction of an underground laboratory 
in Bure, Haute-Marne, the whole of it accompa¬ 
nied by a large sum of money for “dying” depart¬ 
ments. They will bury class C waste (final) in Bure 
for 200,000 years (!), comprising several dozens 
of thousands of cubic meters in 2020. Let’s leave 
the final words to Marc-Antoine Martin, direc¬ 
tor of communication at ANDRA, in Bure: “It’s the 
clashing of scientific knowledge which leaves “a 
bit to chance” and the good sense of terror which 
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belongs to the emotions” and to clarify, “there are 
many false ideas about nuclear power, many of 
them irrational...”! 

France, as reckless and audacious as ever, be¬ 
gins the construction of EPR [European Pressure 
Reactor], a new generation of power plant, more 
secure than PWR or REP [Pressurized Water Reac¬ 
tor] (nothing more certain!).The EPR costs more 
than initially planned — the most advanced, built 
in Finland in 2009, has already tripled its initial 
estimate. The construction of the EPR in France 
will replace aging PWR plants already doesn’t meet 
the security standards of the ASN, though trained 
in consensus and group discipline, the inspectors 
come from the CEA, that’s French transparence for 
you: “judge and jury”. 66 

A question nags at us: how has an industrial 
group come to impose such a totalizing way of 
life without the opinion of the elected officials 
of the people? We have to go back to the Libera¬ 
tion.The CNR (Conseil National de la Resistance), 
comprised predominantly of gaullists and com- 

66 Translator’s note - The author here is pointing to a con¬ 
flict of interest between an energy research company, the CEA, 
and the national nuclear regulatory body, the ASN. Since the in¬ 
spectors working from the latter come from industry research 
groups, safety standards are actively overlooked. 
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munists, decided that the economy, society could 
not perpetuate itself on the same foundations as 
with the old III Republic.The IV should be more 
social and modern. For that matter, the countries 
having submitted to such destructions could not 
get back onto its feet without a consequent inter- 
ventionalism from the State. The majority of the 
bourgeoisie, wallowing in Petainism and collabo¬ 
ration, were incapable of getting the capital to start 
reconstruction and investing in the very long term. 
And so the nationalizations of: SNCF, RENAULT, 
EDF, GDF, etc. With time the nationalized corpora¬ 
tions, public services escaped the missions of their 
creators; the system: unlimited domination-belief 
would create autonomous groups with more capi¬ 
talistic functions. 

The bourgeoisie and the employers seeing 
so many economic domains slipping from their 
grip, applied themselves to reconquest, first with 
intense ideological campaigns, and time would 
do the rest. The State would provoke rampant 
privatizations. Then according to the majority in 
power, the State would sell off entire sectors of 
the economy “at slashed prices”: drinking water, 
roads, telecommunications, etc. When the consan¬ 
guinity became too visible, the WTO, GATS (Gen¬ 
eral Agreement on Trade in Services), or the EEC 
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came to the rescue in imposing international ac¬ 
cords, favoring the rise of neoliberalism, starting 
in the 1980s: socialization of losses and privatiza¬ 
tion of benefits. AREVA, ex-COGEMA, EDF, are a 
part of this global movement. This cycle seems to 
have succeeded by the naming of the EDF, a man 
from the private sector, VEOLIA, representing the 
biggest already-privatized sector: drinking water, 
waste management, collective dining halls, health, 
retirement homes, clinics, etc. So then so what 
about the Nigerian miners or other uranium min¬ 
ing sites, so what about populations like in Lim¬ 
ousin who’ve got to deal with the problem of ra¬ 
dioactive silt, so what about the populations of the 
Sahara who have had 17 nuclear test explosions or 
the populations of the Pacific who have had 193 
tests, so what about the “incidents” of operation 
“which pose no danger” at nuclear plants in France, 
so what about the long transport of radioactive 
waste, traversing populated zones across Northern 
Europe, leaving from Cadarache going to Russia 
over 1800 Km, so what about the gas and liquid 
radioactive discharges in the Hague, the biggest 
reprocessing plant in the world (an average of 400 
rejects/year) - so what also about the dismantling 
planned for the XXI century, from unknown fi¬ 
nancing, so what about the 60 French reactors that 
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the people will have to take responsibility for in 
the XXI century, so what about the health of nu¬ 
clear “nomads” those “interim” workers of coun¬ 
tries subcontracted under EDF, who are employed 
in the maintenance of the plants, etc. 

So, what’s new with the nuclear situation? 
Nothing? On the contrary! The spokespeople 
from AREVA and EDF have managed to turn nu¬ 
clear power into sustainable energy by a semantic 
reversal. AREVA invented perpetual movement, in- 
exhaustable uranium rods (AREVA doesn’t recycle 
but 9-10%). Electric bicycles will not replace the 
constant increase of automobile production “just 
in time”, nor will sea transport, nor air transport, 
nor agricultural activity... We must then econo¬ 
mize electric and petroleum-based energy, as stat¬ 
ed by Rene Dumont in 1974. The electo-nuclear 
lobby has stopped renewable energy ingenuity 
(wind, solar, compressed air). Let us leave aside the 
the American nimbyism “not in my back yard” 67 , 
in French the “pas dans mon jardin” which ran 
rampant during the construction of wind farms. 
Neoliberalism invented a “new concept” of com¬ 
munication: sustainable. Clearly, we leave all liber¬ 
ties to financial capitalism and we tag on some 
green: it’s sustainable! The British invented a word, 

67 Translator’s note: In English in the original. 
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green banking 68 . 

It remains to be seen if ecology is soluble 
in the world of finance capitalism, evidentally no. 
The economy of fossil energy is in fundamental 
opposition to the strong profitability (40%) and 
the strong liquidity that fmancialization of the 
global economy demands. It’s an implacable an¬ 
tagonism, a bit like the antagonism between prop¬ 
erty owners and the proletariat or capital and sala¬ 
ried slavery. 

So the people need to restructure the com¬ 
mon good, solidarity and mutual aid to strive for 
Universal Harmony. 


68 Translator’s note: In English in the original. 
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This book recounts the words of the women of 
Plogoff gathered by two female anti-nuclear 
activists, during meetings in April, May, and 
June, 1980 and transcribed as they were 
spoken. Thirty years ago, from January 31 to 
March 14, 1980, the population of Plogoff and 
the inhabitants of the Cape revolted against 
the opening of a “public utilities inquiry” on 
the construction of a 1300 megawatt, 4-unit 
nuclear power station on the Point du Raz and 
the imposed police occupation. 

With the help of a change in political majority, 
the project would eventually be abandoned. 

Chernobyl, fallout from nuclear weapons 
tests, uranium mining, and the imperfect 
handling of waste show us that the dangers of 
nuclear power are incontestable, despite the 
allegations of the electro-nuclear lobby that 
present the nuclear industry to us as an energy 
of the future: “sustainable” and almost “green.” 
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